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MABEL’S PROGRESS. 


Br true AuTaor oF “Aunt Marcaret's Trousis.” 
cnet 
Boox II. 

CHAPTER IX. A LETTER FROM AUNT MARY. 

Tue steady-flowing stream of time, that will 
neither hurry nor socken its course for any 
mortal of us all, brought, in due season, the 
spring to earth, and the Easter holidays to Mrs. 

atchett’s establishment. Mabel had a look- 
ing and longing for an answer to her letter to 
her aunt, but if was not until about a week 
before the breaking up that the wished-for letter 
arrived. As, however, Mabel did not deem it 
right to take Mrs. Hatchett by surprise, she had 
given her notice of her intention to leave East- 

eld at Easter. “I am cutting myself adrift,” 
she thought ; “but, come what may, I will not 
remain here. I would rather wear out my muscles 
than my heart-strings; if the worst comes to 
the worst, and Aunt Mary does not answer my 
letter, I can take Betty’s place at Hazlehurst. 
It is better to do honest work with one’s hands 
than dishonest work with one’s head.” 

From which it may be seen that Mabel was 

uite insensible to the advantage of Mrs. 
tchett’s school being conducted on the 
strictest principles of gentility. 

Mrs. Hatchett, on the other hand, was suffi- 
ciently alive to her own interest to regret Mabel’s 
departure, and even threw out, in a ruminating 
way, which recalled the old grey pony more 
vividly than ever, vague hints of a possible rise 
of salary and diminution of labour, if she would 
consent to remain. 

At last came the letter from Aunt Mary. 


And here it is: 
“ Dublin, April 9th. 


“My darling Child. I cried with joy to get 
your letter, and with sorrow over the news it 
contained. We all feel very much, dear Mabel, 
for your. mother in her bereavement, and for 
you, and for the little boy. You know very 
well that Mr. Saxelby never quite understood 
us, but we have never felt any rancour 
against him. I’m quite sure he was a goo 
conscientious man, who tried to do his 
duty, and sometimes I fear that 1 may have 
been a little hard upon him in my thoughts. 
God forgive me, if it isso. Your letter was 


forwarded to here by my old friend Richard 
Price, of the York Circuit. It followed me 
from place to place for a long time, so that will 
account for the delay in answering it. You ask 
a great deal about ourselves, but I must first 
speak of you, darling Mabel, and get that off my 
mind. You say you have firmly resolved to go on 
the stage. Uncle John and {was talked it all 
over together very anxiously. If your prospects 
were better, or if you thought you could make 
up your mind to your present life, I would say, 
‘Don’t try a ‘theatrical life. Not that I 
ought to speak ill of the — that has carried 
me safely over. God knows I have many times 
thanked Him with all my heart that I had the 
power to earn my bread by my rofession. 
But then, you see, my dear child, 1 know all 
the ins and outs of it; all the little troubles— 
and sometimes the big troubles too !—and 
trials, and heart-burnings. However, Uncle John 
says that no calling in life is free from them, and 
that the reason why professional men so often 
wish their sons to follow any other profession 
than their own is, that every man knows his own 
troubles much better than he knows his neigh- 
bour’s, and I dare say that’s very true, Mabel. 
Shoes that look very pretty pinch very hard 
sometimes; but who can tell that, except the 
wearer? Well, now, I mustn’t scribble on all 
day, but come to the point. Uncle John and 
I send you our dear love, and if you will come 
to us, Mabel, and share our home, as in the old 
days—happy days they were, dear, in spite of 
all, at least they were so to us—we will try to 
put you in the way of making a ve I 
suppose you don’t expect to come out in Lady 
Macbeth, or anything of that sort? And then, 
you know, dear Mabel, it remains to be proved 
whether you have any real—I was going to 
say talent, but Uncle John, to whom I am read- 
ing aloud what I have written, makes me say— 
aptitude for the stage. You were always very 
clever and sensible as a child. But so many 
clever and sensible people are so very stupid 
behind the footlights. Not that I think you 
would be stupid anywhere, only, you know, it is 
not quite as easy as some folks fancy it to be. 


d| For my part, I have always been very glad to 


know that acting does not quite ‘come by 
nature,’ as age says reading and writing 
do. Uncle John says that is the real artist’s 








feeling ; but I think it is only because I like to 
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be sure that I earn my money honestly. I 
don’t express myself very clearly, dear Mabel, 
but I dare say you will understand what I 
mean. My poor child, how I cried over the 
picture of you sitting up in that lonely garret 
all the holiday time, studying Shakespeare ! 
By-the-by, your studying will be of hardly any 


use to you, because the acting editions are 
quite different. As to ourselves, you will see 
by the date of this that we are in Ireland. I 
have been settled here now for three seasons, 
and Jack is engaged as second scene-painter, 
and we are doing well and are very comfortable. 
Dear me, I have not told you the great news,of 
all. We have spoken aud thought of you so 
constantly, that I forget how far apart you 
have been in reality from me and mine all these 
ears. Polly is married! Married very well, 
indeed, to a teacher of music here, aud she has 
one little girl, and is very happy. Janet is at 
home with us still, and grown such a sweet 
ereature. Not pretty, Mabel—at least they 
say not. J think she has the loveliest face in 
the world. We have not let her do anything, 
because, as perhaps you remember, she was 
always rather delicate from a baby. But she is 
such a comfort to her father! He often says 
that he forgets his blindness, so thoroughly does 
Janet make her eyes his own. Oh, Mabel, I 
have covered eight pages, and have not yet said 
half I wanted tosay. I must, however, before 
I conclude, explain that during the summer 
vacation here we always go to Kilclare, in the 
south of Ireland, for a short season. The 
manager is an old acquaintance of ours, and we 
think it would be a very favourable opportu- 
nity for you to make a beginning. It’s a little 
out-of-the-way nook—very pretty, very plea- 
sant, and the people are so nice and kind. We 
leave Dublin for Kilclare in about two months 
from this date. But come to us as soon as you 
can. There will be much to do, and man 
things to settle. Of course you have no mms | 
robe or anything of that sort; but—see how 
luckily it falls out !—there are nearly all Polly’s 
stage dresses just as she left them. You won’t 
mind using them, dear, just at first. Give my 
kind love to my sister-in-law, and Uncle John’s 
too. Kiss your dear little brother forme. My 
dear child, I long to see you again. I suppose 
I shall hardly know you. But whatever else 
is changed, there will be our own Mabel’s loving 
heart ; that, I found by your letter, is wren 
“ Ever your affectionate Aunt, 
“Mary Watton Earnsuaw. 


“P.S. The enclosed is to help your journey. 
You won’t scruple to take it from Uncle John. 
He says you must consider that he stands in the 
place of a father to younow. If you will let 
us know when you are coming, Jack shall meet 
you at Kingstown. I wish he could go across 
and bring you all the way, but I’m afraid we 
can’t manage that. "a 


When Mabel first opened the letter, there had 
dropped out of it a five-pound note. 





CHAPTER X. 

“Mamma, mamma,” said Mabel, after having 
read the foregoing letter to Mrs. Saxelby on 
the first evening of her return to Hazlehurst, 
“do you believe there is such another lovable, 
oer creature in all the world as Aunt 

ary?” 

Poor Mrs. Saxelby could not be as enthusias- 
tic as her daughter. Every word of the letter 
made plain to her mind that another and a 
longer separation from her child was impending. 
And there was a passing pang of jealousy in 
her heart at the thought of those years in 
which she had been nothing to Mabel, and 
Mary Earnshaw had been everything. She 
smiled faintly, and answered, “ Your aunt is 
very kind.” 

“ Very kind, mamma? She isan angel. See 
how she puts herself in the background. ‘ Your 
uncle says this; your uncle sends you this 
money.’ Yes; but I know that it is all her 
doing. Dear Uncle John is very good, but he 
would not have the power to help me that 
she has.” 

It was evident that nothing less than her mo- 
ther’s authoritative prohibition would prevent 
Mabel from embracing the chance thus held out 
toher. And Mrs. Saxelby knew herself well 
enough to be aware that she would be quite un- 
able to give a stern refusal to any prayer of 
Mabel’s. But Mabel knew instinctively that 
what she had next to tell would cause her 
mother a still more bitter disappointment. 
Nevertheless, it must be told. 

“ Mamma,” she said, “ let me sit at your feet, 
and lean my head on your knees, as 1 used to 
do when I was alittle girl. There, so.” 

Mrs. Saxelby stroked her soft hair in silence. 
The caressing mother’s touch suddenly broke 
up the fountain of tears that had been frozen 
for many days in the girl’s breast by her proud 
undemonstrative self-repression, and she sobbed 
with her face hidden in her mother’s lap ; and 
told her all. 

“Oh, Mabel !” cried Mrs. Saxelby, almost in 
a wail; ‘‘oh, Mabel !” 

“T knew you would be grieved, mamma dear. 
And that makes my grief the greater.” 

“He is so good, Mabel. So true, so highly 
principled, so kind-hearted. He has been like 
a son to me, and I feel as if he were almost as 
dear to me asason. You couldn’t help loving 
him if you did not purposely steel your heart 
against him.” 

“Tt is over, mamma. He will be sorry for a 
while, but then he will find some one who wi 
value and love him as he deserves, aud whom 
his family will be glad to welcome and make 
much of,” : 

They sat talking far into the night, until 
Mrs. Saxelby was startled by the striking of 
the hour from the belfry of the village chureh, 
and hurriedly bade Mabel go to her bed, and 
seek the rest she was so much in need of. But, 
before they separated, Mabel had received her 
mother’s reluctant consent to accept her aunts 


offer. 
ail 
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“But yet—but yet—but yet, my darling,” 
said Mrs. Saxelby, holding her daughter to her 
breast, “how I wish you gould make up your 
mind to think favourably of Clement’s suit! 
Good Heavens, to think of the girls who would 
give the world for such an offer!” 

“Mamma, I will tell you something that may 
help to reconcile you to my refusal. Besides 
the injustice I should do Clement Charlewood 
were [ to marry him without really loving him 
enough, I have reason to believe that I 
should also be injuring his worldly prospects. 
From some words that Penelope once said to 
me—and Penelope speaking on such a subject 
would weigh her words, you and I know—I feel 
sure that a marriage between his son and a penni- 
less girl like myself, would so anger and dis- 
appomt Mr. Charlewood, as to make a serious 
difference in Clement’s circumstances. Perhaps 
Mr. Charlewood might even disinherit him.” 

“T don’t believe it, Mabel; and, besides, I 
was not thinking of the money only.” 

But, nevertheless, as Mabel had said, the 
suggestion did help to reconcile Mrs, Saxelby 
somewhat to her daughter’s decision. 


CHAITER XI. DOOLEY *“XECUTES A TERRIBLE 
THREAT, 


Maser allowed no time to be lost before 
replying to her aunt’s letter. She decided to 
start for Ireland at the end of April, which was 
now only ten days distant, and had calculated 
that she should thus have six weeks with her 
aunt in Dublin, to make preparation for her 
first attempt at Kilclare. When once the 
letter was written and despatched, Mrs. Saxelby 
appeared to become more reconciled to the idea 
of Mabel’s going. “Though what,” she said, 
with a sudden qualm of remembrance, “Though 
what, my dear, will Miss Fluke say about it !” 

The mother and daughter were sitting at 
work, engaged in some ingenious contrivance 
for making “auld claes look amaist as weel’s 
the new ;” and Dooley, perched on the window- 
sill with the kitten in his lap, was studying 
a picture alphabet with a thoughtful brow. 
At the mention of Miss Fluke, he looked up 
=v. “Miss Fook’s very naughty,” said 

ooley; “she made mammac’y. I s’all ’mack 
Miss Fook!” 

“ Dooley !” urged his sister, in feigned amaze- 
ment, though she had much ado to keep a grave 
countenance, so irresistibly absurd was the 
notion of Dooley engaged in inflicting condign 
chastisement on Miss Fluke. “ Dooley, what 
shocking things are you saying? Come here 
to me, sir, Why, I declare I don’t know you. 
Is this my own good little brother, this angry, 
frowning boy ?” 

The child’s face was crimson, and he had 
clenched his small fist in his wrath. 

-“Ts’all’mack Miss Fook if she makes mamma 
cy,” he repeated, with great determination. 

“Don’t say any more just now, Mabel,” 
whispered Mrs. Saxelby. “Go back to the 
window, Julian, and learn your lesson. I shall 
expect you to know F and G when I call you. 
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The fact is,” she continued, when the child had 
obeyed her and was deep in his book again, 
“the fact is, I want him to forget all about the 
scene. I never saw him so excited as he was 
after Miss Fluke went away the other day.” 

“T think I should have been inclined to be 
excited too,” said Mabel, with flashing eyes. 
“Do you really mean to say that that woman 
made you shed tears, mamma ?” 

* Hush. Yes. You know, my nerves are 
not strong; and I was werried and lonely; 
and she took me by surprise; and she was so 
loud, and so vehement! Oh, Mabel, it was ter- 
rible, I assure you. You don’t know how 
dreadful she can be. It is quite impossible to 
cope with her.” 

“ T should not think of trying,” replied Mabel, 
with a disdainful lip ; “ I should simply withdraw 
my attention, and Net her rave unnoticed.” 

“Good gracious, Mabel! Withdraw your 
attention? Short of putting cotton wool in 
your ears, there is no posgibility of withdraw- 
ing your attention from Miss Fluke when once 
she begins in earnest. Besides, I don’t like to be 
openly rude to her, for I can’t help feeling that 
ym means itall for my good.” 

“Tt’s a very amiable feeling, mamma. But 
I take the liberty of doubting whether Miss 
Fluke is a better judge of what is good for you 
than you are yourself.” 

“1 say, missus!” exclaimed Betty, opening 
the parlour door and putting her head inside the 
room mysteriously, “here be Miss Fluke a-comin’! 
I were a carryin’ some pig-wash out to the sty, 
when I seed her three felas off, a-comin’ alo 
the path. She do stump along at a rate. 
thought mayhap you'd like to have warnin’,” 
added Betty, ingenuously. “TI allus do lock 
my workbox up from her now. She bates all 
for curosity, does Miss Fluke.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” said Mrs. Saxelby, ab- 
solutely turning pale, “what shall we do?” 

“Dear mamma, don’t distress yourself. If 
you dread seeing her so much, go to your own 
room, and let me speak with her. I will say 
you are not equal to seeing her to-day; and 
that will be true enough.” 

Mrs. Saxelby could not repress a sigh of relief 
at this proposition. 

“But,” she said, hesitating, “it seems so 
cowardly to leave you to face her alone.” 

Mabel laughed with almost childish enjoy- 
ment. “Oh, don’t mind me, mamma,” she said, 
with- the irrepressible high spirits of youth 
dancing in her eyes. “I am not a bit afraid.” 

“Ain’t you indeed, my dear?” said Mrs. 
Saxelby, regarding her daughter with a kind of 
wistful admiration. “ Ain’t you indeed?” And 
then she stole quietly up-stairs, and Mabel 
heard the door of her bedroom softly shut, and 
the bolt drawn. 

Betty’s irreverent phrase expressed Miss 
Fluke’s method of locomotion very graphically. 
She did “stump along at arate.” And many 
seconds had not elapsed after Mrs. Saxelby’s 
retirement to her own room, when Miss Fluke’s 
martial tread was heard resounding on the 
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flagged stone passage, and that lady, eschewing 
any preliminary ceremony of knocking at the 
door, burst into the little parlour with all her 
own peculiar vigour. 

For a minute or so she stood stock still, and 
stared around her. Mabel was stitching away 
placidly, and Dooley remained curled up in the 
window-sill, half hidden behind his broad picture- 
book. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Fluke?” said Mabel, 
looking up. “ Pray sit down.” 

“Why, goodness me, Mabel,” cried Miss 
Fluke, with a pas occasioned partly by sur- 
prise and partly 4 the breathlessness cou- 
sequent upon the rapid pace she had come at, 
‘is that you?” 

“ Yes,” said Mabel, rising to bring forw ard 
chair for Miss Fluke, and then resuming her 
own. “Yes, itis I. Won’t you sit down?” 

Among Miss Fluke’s many admirable qua- 
lities, that of a quick and accurate perceptive 
faculty could not be counted. She did not 
comprehend the situation with the rapid in- 
tuition which would have enabled some women 
to see their way at a glance, but continued to 
stare about her with an air of bewilderment. 
“Where’s your mother?” she said at last, 
abruptly. 

“ Mamma is in her own room.” 

“Tn her own room? But she must have 
been here this minute, for there’s her work 
with the needle half stuck in it.” Miss Fluke 
held up a long strip of muslin triumphantly, and 
looked at Mabel as though she had just detected 
her in some attempt to deceive. Miss Fluke 
was very prone to suppose that people uttered 
deliberate untruths, and to rejoice openly in 
their fancied detection. 

“She was here, certainly,” rejoined Mabel ; 
“but Betty saw you coming, and gave us warn- 
ing, and then mamma went away to her room.” 

iss Fluke stared at Mabel for a second or 
two, with eyes so wide open that it seemed 
’ as if she would never be able to shut them 





























in. 
“ee I said I would tell you,” proceeded Mabel, 
in the same unmoved voice, “ that mamma did 
not feel strong enough to see you to-day. She 
would be sorgy, I know, if you thought her un- 
kind or discourteous.” 

“T never heard of such a thing!” said Miss 
Fluke, emphatically. “Never! I have come 
here, at great inconvenience (leaving Louisa to 
take the afternoon practice for next Sabbath’s 
hymns), expressly to see your mother, and now 
mother shuts herself up in her own room. 

don’t understand what your mother means by 
it! 

“T’m very sorry, Miss Fluke, but mamma 
cannot see you to-day. If you will entrust me 
with any message, I will deliver it.” . 

After a pause of consideration, during which 
the silence was only broken by the occa- 
sional click of Mabel’s thimble as she busily 
plied her work, Miss Fluke untied her bonnet- 



















“ Well,” she said, “since I am here, I will 
endeavour to improve the occasion.” 

“ Suppose you begin by having something to 
eat after your walk, Miss Fluke,” said Mabel, 
demurely. 

“Not for the world, Mabel,” returned Miss 
Fluke, with great solemnity. “TI am thinking 
of matters whick concern the soul, and not the 
body. And besides :” with still more impres- 
sive emphasis: “I ain’t at all hungry.” 

Mabel could not for the life of her resist a 
smile. “That is an excellent reason for not 
eating,” she observed. 

“ Mabel,” said Miss Fluke, suddenly; “do 
“you know what has become of the child 
Cordelia ?” 

“ Become of her ?” 

“Yes; she and her father and her brother 
have left New Bridge street, and gone away, 
nobody knows where.” 

“Ts that all? You startled me. 1 feared 
that some harm had befallen poor Corda. No; 
indeed I do not know where they are. How 
should I know ?” 

“ Because you have been in communication 
with them; because Mrs. Hutchins knows that 
you wrote to the man Trescott, and that he 
answered your letter,” — Miss Fluke, 
with her detective air. ‘“ What do you say to 
that, Mabel ?” 

“I say nothing to that, Miss Fluke.” 

* You say nothing ?” 

” cages 

This reply was so totally unexpected, that 
Miss Fluke could do nothing but stare at 
Mabel, open- mouthed. Again there was a 
long silent pause. But though Miss Fluke 
might be astonished, it was not in the power of 
any mortal to quell her energy. So, baffled on one 
point, she returned to the attack on another. 

* And is it really true,” she said, shaking her 
head violently, “is it really true, this dreadful, 
shocking, awful news that 1 hear about you, 
Mabel ?” 

The tone of her voice was so loud and me- 
nacing, that Dooley left his place at the window, 
and crept up close to Mabel, as if in expectation 
of a personal attack on the part of Miss Fluke, 
from which he intended to protect his sister. 

“T heard something of this from Mrs. 
Hutchins, but I could not bring myself to believe 
it. 1 positively could not, so I came to Hazle- 
hurst the other day to wring the truth from 
Mrs. Saxelby. What she is about, or how she 
can reconcile it to her conscience to allow such 
a Ps = I don’t know.” j 

“ Mamma’s dood, an’ oo’re naughty,” said 
Dooley. “Oo made mamma c’y.” 

* She may well hide herself from me,” pur- 
sued Miss Fluke, heedless of the interruption, 
and now in the full tide of her angry eloquence. 
“ She may well be ashamed to look an old friend 
in the face :—not to mention the daughter of a 
minister of the Gospel.” 

The colour was mounting to Dooley’s fore- 
head, and he kept his eyes fixed unwinkingly on 





strings and dropped into the chair with a violent 
concussion. 

















Miss Fluke’s face. 
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** Don’t tell Me of a mother’s love,” continued 
Miss Fluke, joining her hands together on her 
breast, and then separating them widely, with 
the palms turned outward, which gesture she 
repeated at every clause of her discourse: 
“Don’t tell me of fond indulgence. Don’t tell 
Me of self-sacrifice. Where is the sense of duty 
in a parent who allows her child to be lost be- 
fore her eyes, and does not stir a finger to save 
her? [call your mother not weak, but wicked. 
Inexcusably wicked, Mabel Earnshaw.” 

The words had no sooner passed her lips than 
Dooley, who had planted himself in front of the 
chair on which she was seated, raised his tiny 
hand, and struck a blow upon Miss Fluke’s 
cheek, with such right good will, that the mark 
of four small fingers and a thumb were visibly 
impressed on it, in crimson lines; imme- 
diately afterwards he raised a prolonged bellow, 
and, bursting into floods of tears, hid his face 
in his sister’s lap, and kicked convulsively. 

The proceeding was so sudden and so unfore- 
seen, that for an instant both Mabel and Miss 
Fiuke were paralysed with astonishment. As 
soon, however, as Mabel recovered her presence 
of mind, she called Betty, and consigned the 
sobbing child to her care. “Oh, Dooley, 
Dooley, I am so sorry and so shocked.” 

As to Miss Fluke, she arose and stood erect, 
receiving all Mabel’s apologies with rigid in- 
flexibility. 

“You know how distressed I am _ that 
this should have happened,” said Mabel, ear- 
nestly, “and I hope you will forgive poor 
Dooley ; he is but a baby.” 

- loses I forgive him,” said Miss Fluke, in 
her hardest tones. “I forgiveeverybody. It is 
my duty sotodo. But it is very sad and terrible 
to see the old Adam so violent and ungovern- 
able in so young achild. If he was My litile 
boy, he should have a sound whipping, and be 
kept on bread and water until he had learnt Dr. 
Watt’s beautiful hymn by heart—that one that 
Says: 

But, children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise. 
However, I have no more to say on the subject. 
I merely desire to know from your own lipe 
Mabel, if the awful news that I hear about you 
is true.” 

“Miss Fluke,” said Mabel, regarding her 
visitor steadily, “I might fence with you, and 
ask what news you allude to; or I might 
decline to answer a question so couched; or 
I might inquire by what right you put the 
_— at all. But 1 prefer to answer you 
clearly, and with what good humour I can 
command. I am going on the stage, or at least 
Iam going to make an attempt to doso. I 
shall be under the care of a relative whom I 
dearly love and thoroughly respect, and who is 
herself an actress. Mamma has given her con- 
sent to my plan. I am thoroughly resolved to try 
it, and nothing you can possibly say can shake 
my resolution for an instant. Will you shake 

nds with me, Miss Fluke, and say no more 
on this subject? Iam willing to believe you 
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have acted from a sense of duty. Will you not 
judge as charitably of me ?” 

Mabel beld out her hand with a frank winning 
gesture; but Miss Fluke drew herself up to 
her full height, and, folding her arms tightly, 
answered : 

“No, Mabel, certainly not. I couldn’t think 
of such a thing on any account whatsoever. I 
shall make a point of praying for you specially 
every Sunday, and I trust your heart may be 
turned, and you may be brought to see the 
error of your ways; but;” here Miss Fluke 
became so very upright that it seemed as if she 
must positively be standing on tiptoe; “ but Z 
can make no compromise with sin!” ‘Thus con- 
cluding, Miss Fluke drew her shawl round her 
with great energy, and marched majestically 
out of the room and from the house. 


CHAPTER XII. “MY NATIVE LAND, GOOD NIGHT.” 


Unper a dark blue sky, studded with myriads 
of twinkling stars, and through an atmosphere 
so still that the smoke from the tall black funnel 
curled in a long roll, and melted faintly into air 
in the far distance behind her, a steamer was 
cutting her way through the waters of St. 
George’s Channel towards the Lrish shore. The 
long track of foam from her paddles glistened 
white upon the dark sea, and, save for the strong 
vibrating pulse of the machinery, there was 
scarcely any motion in the ship, except now and 
then a long gentle rolling all as if old Ocean 
were lazily turning in his sleep. Most of the 
passengers had gone below. ‘Two or three men, 
wrapped in rough coats, tramped with measured 
step up and down the deck, stopping always at 
precisely the same spot in their walk, and exe- 
cuting a resounding stamp before they turned 
to pace back again. 

The deep night sky watched golden-eyed 
above, the deep waters slept placidly below, and 
in all the air was a calm silence and the salt 
savour of the sea. 

To one leaving home alone, and for the first 
time, the sense of change and strangeness 
is necessarily much greater when the jour- 
ney is made by sea than byland. In the latter 


,| case, the parting from familiar objects is more 


gradual ; and the constantly varying scenes that 
meet the eye, meltimperceptibly iptoone another, 
without any strong line of demarcation between 
the old and well-known and the new and 
strange. But to the unaccustomed traveller on 
ship-board, the change is complete. Such a 
traveller is cut off from all familiar sights and 
sounds, without any gradual process of prepara- 
tion, and is almost as strange and lone as though 
embarked upon some unknown planet for a 
sail through space. 

Thus at least felt one inexperienced voyager 
on the Irish mail steam-packet bound from 
Liverpool to Kingstown. Mabel Earnshaw sat 
apart on deck, gazing with her outward eyes 
at the blue moonless heavens, but seeing with 
the vision of the spirit a busy panorama un- 
rolling itself before her. All her thoughts were 
retrospective. The young, strong in their 
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youth, and in the confidence of natures un- 
acquainted with harshness or repression, look 
boldly forth upon the future from the warm 
shelter of home. But once launched into 
the wide pitiless world, how the heart remem- 
bers the sweetness of the love left behind! As 
we may fancy that some fledgling bird, when first 
it tries its trembling pinion, may faint and yearn 
for the soft safety of the mother’s nest. 

Mabel leant back against the ship’s bulwarks, 
and looked at her past life. First among 
its memories, came the shadowy image of her 
dead father, kept alive in her heart chiefly by 
the fond faithful praises of Aunt Mary, who was 
unwearied in her gratitude to and love for 
“John’s brother.” Then, while she was yet 
too young to feel the separation very keenly, 
came the parting from her mother, and her 
sojourn in her uncle’s home. She remembered 
cousin Polly, a tall merry good-humoured 

irl of nearly fifteen years; she remembered 

Jack, terrible in the matter of torn jackets, 
and costing unheard-of sums in boots, but 
generous, warm-hearted, and able to draw 
the most wonderfully beautiful pictures—so 
they seemed to Mabel’s admiring eyes—with 
the most unpromising materials. Then, there 
was Uncle ian always an object of the ten- 
derest care to all the family, erect and portly, 
with a placid gentle smile upon his sightless 
face, and usually to be found, at home or co 
with Janet’s tiny hand fast clasped in his, and 
Janet’s earnest childish voice translating into 
words for her father’s ear all that came under 
the imspection of her grave observant eyes. 
Lastly came Aunt Mary, the sun that warmed 
and lighted this domestic system. Cheerful, 
active, hopeful, unselfish: the soul of simple 
kindliness: Aunt Mary, whose genial, honest 
nature no poverty could embitter, and who, 
as Mabel well remembered, would in the 
midst of her own struggles not only freely utter 
the charitable word that consoles, but hold out 
the charitable hand that helps, to many a com- 
rade in distress. 

All that old time came back to Mabel as 
she sat on the vessel’s deck beneath the stars : 
the lessons read aloud to Uncle John, and 
elucidated by his comments; the rambles, under 
Jack’s guidance, in broad country meadows ; 
the queer humble lodgings in provincial towns ; 
the shabby clothes, and threadbare little gloves, 
and sunburnt bonnets, and the light-hearted 
disregard of all such short-eomings ; the Sunday 
afternoon excursions, in which Aunt Mary 
often (but not always) had leisure to join, 
when, after chureh-time, the whole family would 
sally forth, carrying cold meat and bread in a 
basket, and would pic-nic in some quiet nook 
milesoutinthe country, returning,dusty, tired,and 
happy, through the glimmering summer twilight; 
the occasional visit to the boxes of the theatre, 
and the breathless interest and delight awakened 
by some thrilling melodrama : an interest in no 
degree rendered less keen by personal acquaint- 
ance with all the performers, or by a certain 
knowledge that Mr. Montmorency, who enacted 





the villain, was zot dead when the captain of 
the guard fired, and when he fell with a crash 
upon the stage, uttering a yell of rage and 
anguish, but would get up presently and go 
comfortably home and eat a hot supper. 

How it all came back to Mabel, the pathos 
and the fun, the poverty and the contentment, 
the smiles and the tears, as she sat there on the 
vessel’s deck beneath the stars! 

Then followed the news of her mother’s mar- 
riage, and the parting from her relatives, and 
the five years of school-life passed chiefly in an 
old-fashioned roomy house in a country village, 
where the schoolmistress, a Ane stately 
gentlewoman as unlike Mrs. Hatchett as pos- 
sible, had been so kind and motherly, and where 
she had first met Augusta Charlewood. Augusta 
Charlewood! At the recollection of that name, 
and all the associations it conjured up, Mabel 
felt the blood tingle in her cheek, and the 
hot tears well up into her eyes. “He is very 
good and generous,” she murmured. “ Very 
noble-minded and unselfish! I hope he may 
not quite forget me. I should be sorry to be 

uite forgotten by him. And I hope—oh! I 
do hope, with all my heart—that he may find 
some girl to love him very dearly, and to make 
him a good’ wife !” 

Then the slides of that most magieal of magic 
lanterns, called Memory, became peopled with 
a throng of oddly assorted figures, that passed 
vividly before her. Miss Fluke, and her father 
and sisters, marched past busily; little Corda’s 
pale face looked up out of her bed, at Mr. 
Saxelby, upright and dapper, pieking his way 
over the wet stones to dearth the draggled 
gown of Mrs. Hutchins appeared side by side 
with Mrs. Charlewood’s costly velvets; Pene- 
lope and young Trescott, the mild old clergyman 
at Hazlehurst, Mrs. Hatchett and the ugly Swiss 
governess, were all flitting backwards and for- 
wards pell-mell. And amidst them all, there was 
ever her mother’s graceful delicate form, and 
the bright golden curls that she had loved to 
fondle on Dooley’s innocent brow. 

But surely her memory held no such figure 
as this that stood before her : a bluff red-faced 
man wrapped in a pea-coat, and holding be- 
tween his lips a great cigar, that glowed through 
the darkness like a railway signal ! 

It was the captain of the vessel, to whose care 
she had been specially consigned on leaving Liver- 
pool by some friends of the late Mr. Saxelby, 
who had met her there and put her on board. 

“T thought I would prefer to stay on deck, 
Captain Duff. It is so much pleasanter here 
than in the close cabin.” 

“ Ay,” was the answer in the broadest Scotch : 
“it’s like a good many other pleasant things, 
not altogether prudent. Why, were ye think- 
ing of passing the neeeht up dat ? Hoot, my 
dear young leddy, joost take my advice, and go 
away down to bed. Ye’re half way to the Land 
of Nod the noo’; and I'll undertake that ye’ll 
a os minutes in the yee cabin — 
ye’ sleeping joost as efully as possible. 

=¢ went be Retina captain” abr Mabel, 
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rising with a smile. Indeed, the capiain spoke 
with a mingling of fatherly kindness and autho- 
rity, which it was not easy to resist. 

“Good night, and rest to ye. Ye’ll 
awake in the Emerald Isle. I expect we'll be 
in, about saven to-morrow morning.” 

A loud prating and clanking of chains, the 
heavy tread of feet, and a confused noise of many 
voices, roused Mabel from a dreamless sleep, and 
she hastened to dress and go on deck. They 
were in Kingstown harbour, lying close along- 
side the quay, and the sun was shining 
brightly on the dancing waters. Many times 
afterwards Mabel looked at and admired the 
beauties of that beautiful Bay of Dublin, but 
now she scarcely saw or observed them, so 
anxiously were her eyes employed in scanning 
the faces on the quay above the vessel. Porters 
and carmen were shouting and gesticulating 
with wonderful vehemence, all talking together, 
and at the full pitch of their lungs; leaning 
over the iron railing were two or three gentle- 
men, but Mabel could not fancy any of those to 
be her cousin. She was beginning to fear that 
he had not yet arrived to meet her, when she 
heard Captain Duff’s voice behind her, saying : 
“Here sie is; this is the young leddy;” and, 
turning round, colemaal the inquiring gaze 
of two round merry blue eyes belonging to a 

ung man dressed in a loose coat and slouched 

t, and with the ends of his neckerchief flutter- 
ing in the morning breeze. Mabel looked at 
him doubtfully for a second, and then in- 
quired: “‘ Are you Jack ?” 

“ Of course I am Jack,”’ replied the young 
man, seizing her hand and shaking it heartily. 
“I am Jack; but are you Mabel? That’s 
the question. Gracious, how you’ve grown! 
How glad I am to see you! How are you? 
Won’t mother be deli ited | Come ! 
Where are your boxes? ‘That black one, and the 
little canvas-covered one? ill right. You've 

t no bandboxes, and that’s a blessing! Wait 
vere one instant, and I'll get a porter directly. 
Now then! Come along! The: railway takes 
us into Dublin, not two minutes’ drive from 
—. live.” an 

abel, pausing a moment to say good-bye to 
Captain Duff, | thank him for hie kindness, 
was surprised to see Jack interchange cordial 
greetings with the old Seotehman. 

“Oh, ay,” said the latter to Mabel, “ Mr. 
Walton and I are auld acquaintance. I’m quite 
comfortable about ye, now i know whose care 
ye’re consigned to. Make my best respects to 
your mother, Walton. She’s a fine person; a 
very fine person.” Which eulogium in the 
captain’s mouth meant something very different 
from the interpretation most inglish people 
would put upon it. 

Mabel was hurried by her cousin into a 
railway carriage, and soon rattied into a dingy 
station. Then she confusedly deseended several 
stone steps to the street, was placed on one side 
of an outside ear, balanced by Jack on the 
other side, and her trunks in the middle; and 
after a short rapid drive, was deposited at the 


a 





door of a small neat house in a wide straggling 
half-built square, and found herself in a cheer- 
ful room with breakfast spread, a bright tea- 
kettle singing on the hob, and, amidst a chorus 
of “ Here she is!” “ Here’s Mabel,” “ Darling 
child,” “ Welcome, weleome !” was clasped in 
the arms of Aunt Mary. 


END OF BOOK H. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
PETERLOO. 


On Saturday, the 3lst of July, 1819, the 
Manchester reformers, wishing to appoint 
Orator Hunt “legislatorial attorney” for their 
city, issued an advertisement in the Manchester 
Observer inviting their friends to meet on the 
9th of August in the area near St. Peter’s 
Church ; the alarmed magistrates pronounced 
the meeting illegal, and warned the citizens 
on their peril to abstain from attending it. 
Meanwhile, as the magistrates had refused to 
attend to the petition from the reformers for a 
meeting, the original promoters gave notice that 
a meeting would take place in St. Peter’s Field 
on Monday, the 16th of August; Mr. Hunt. in 
the chair. 

Before we proceed, let us look back a little. 
There can be no doubt that the Spafields 
riots of 1816, trifling as they were (for the thirty 
thousand rioters did nothing but plunder a 
baker or two and a gun-shop), had ve 
much alarmed the Tory party and Lord Sid- 
mouth, as they showed a restless discontent and 
an angry impatience for reform—very natural, 
as it seems to us now, but very irritating to the 
Chinese politicians then. It must, indeed, be al- 
lowed, that about this time the frequent arrests of 
supposed conspirators had converted many vio- 
lent men into rous plotters; but broken- 
down swindlers like Thistlewood were not the 
men bywhom our modern reforms were really ori- 
ginated. The pressure of the old war still lay like 
a heavy nightmare on the industry of England. 
Firm after firm went down like card-houses in 
1818 and 1819. The cotton-spinners who had 
traded during high prices were ruined in ene 
numbers, and their workmen suffered with them 
On the 13th of July, 1819, when the Prince Re- 
gent (a man at the head of the country, but at the 
tail of the age) prorogued parliament, he spoke of 
the disaffection in the manufacturing districts, 
and propounded that great axiom still so popular 
with the Anglo-Chinese politician, that no dis- 
affected persons, meeting under the pretence of 
reform, had in reality any other object than the 
subversion of the constitution. It was this no- 
tion, highly convenient to all opposers of pro- 

38, that set the unreasoning sabres going at 
eterloo. The proclaiming political opponents 
as seditious and dangerous persons is one of 
the most ingenious stratagems ever adopted by 
the opponents of progress, and is a trick by 
no means yet played out. 

The manufacturing labourer is by no means 

so stupid as the agricultural labourer, and he 
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is not so patient of his political deprivations 
and of starvation. In July, 1818, the Man- 
chester spinners, restless under their dis- 
tress, had begun to realise the necessity of 
organisation and of united action. Unable to 
resist the oppressions of greedy wealth, hunger 
had driven them to union. They met daily ; 
they subscribed to support each other during 
strikes; they chose delegates. These meetings 
sometimes led to dangerous collisions. In Sep- 
tember, 1818, the spinners, pelting the windows 
of Messrs. Gray’s factory, near Ancoats-street, 
were fired at by the inmates, and several were 
dangerously wounded. Dragoons then dispersed 
the mob. About the same time, a riot at 
Barnsley was put down, after the rioters had 
broken open the town prison and rescued a 
rioter who had been velaod, 

In 1819 several irritating events had hap- 
pened. In January, Hunt had been beaten in 
the Manchester theatre by some Hussar officers, 
under the pretence that he had hissed when 
“ God save the King” was called for. Later,in 
the year, some reform speakers at Glasgow had 
proposed to march to London, and present a 
petition in person to the Prince Regent. On 
the 19th of July, Sir Charles Wolseley, a 
violent politician, was arrested. He had been 
elected legislatorial attorney and representative 
of Birmingham. On the 22nd, a constable 
named Buck was shot by some workmen at 
Stockport, in their efforts to secure a reform 
orator who was in the constable’s custody. 

Both sides were going too far. The law was 
becoming illegal, the reformers were growing 
violent and seditious. The word “ Radical” 
was now first used to indicate reformers who 
struck at the root of political abuses. Female 
reform societies were founded at Blackburn. The 
reformers began also to practise systematic drill- 
ing. Among the honest and quiet men there was 
no mischief meant by this drilling, whatever the 
younger and more fanatical might secretly 
plan. The Tory press had, with the insolence 
peculiar to that ‘age, derided the oppressed 
working men with their rags and dirt, and the 
confusion and scramble of their mobs. The 
opprobrious epithet, “ swinish multitude,” got 
into vogue. The drill was introduced to 
preserve order and peace. It was adopted 
first solely with a view to the great Man- 
chester meeting. It was practised at Bury, 
Bolton, and Rochdale. The pent-up weavers and 
spinners liked the exercise. That frank, honest 
man, Bamford, who was often present at these 
drills, says, in his fresh, pleasant way : 

“ When dusk came, and we could no longer 
see to work, we jumped from our looms, rushed 
to the sweet cool air of the fields, or the waste 
lands, or the green lane-sides; or, in the grey 
of a fine Sunday morn, we would saunter 
through the mists, fragrant with the night odour 
of flowers or new hay, and, ascending the 
Tandle hills, salute the ies sun as he climbed 
from behind the high moors of Saddleworth.” 

There were no arms used; there was no con- 
cealment ; there was no midnight muster ; there 





was, to the bulk, no double-dealing at all in the 
matter. Sometimesa youngster would brag and 
talk violently, or as the men clapped their hands 
when they stood at ease, some would call it 
“firing ;” that was all; but that was sufficient 
for spies. 

The long wished-for Monday came at last. 
Many a fly-shuttle ceased for that day to dart 
across the loom. Bamford has left us, in his 
History of a Radical, a vivid description of 
the spirit in which the workmen from the vil- 
lages round Manchester joined the procession, 
and the almost solemn manner in which the 
march was conducted. By eight o’clock in 
the morning (he says) the whole town of 
Middleton was on the alert. Even those who 
would not or could not go to Manchester came 
out to see their friends and relations start. 
The people, marching five abreast, were headed 
by twelve young men, two deep, each hold- 
ing in his hand a bunch of laurel, “as a token 
of amity and peace.” Above the men who 
walked five abreast waved two silk flags, one 
blue and the other green, inscribed, in gilt 
letters, with the mottoes : 

“Unity and Strength,” “Liberty and Fra- 
ternity,” ‘Parliaments Annual,” “ Suffrage 
Universal.” 

And between these flags was carried, on a 
pole, a cap of liberty, of crimson velvet, and 
a branch of laurel. To every hundred men 
there was a leader, who wore a sprig of laurel 
in his hat; and over these captains there were 


superior officers, also decorated. Bamford, the - 


leader of the whole, walked at the head of his 
column of three thousand, with a bugler by his 
side to sound tie orders for advancing, halting, 
and retiring. Before setting forth, Bamford 
formed the Widdleton men into a hollow square, 
and addressed them in his own forcible, sensible 
manner. He expressed a hope that their con- 
duct would that day be marked by the steadiness 
and seriousness befitting so important an occa- 
sion. He requested them to offer no insult or 
provocation to any by word or deed, nor to 
retaliate in any way, lest even the smallest dis- 
turbance might serve as a pretext for dispersing 
the meeting. Ifthe peace-officers came to arrest 
himself or any other person, they were to be 
eaceable and not to offer any resistance. He 
astly told them that, in conformity with a rule 
laid down by the committee, xo sticks nor weapons 
were to be carried in the ranks, and those who 
had them were requested to leave them behind. 
This was accordingly done, and only the old 
and infirm retained their walking-sticks. 
Bamford, always a truthful and careful ob- 
server, says his men were most decently though 
humbly attired. There was not one who did 
not exhibit a white Sunday’s shirt, a neckcloth, 
or other apparel, in clean though homely con- 
dition. Having cheered their leader, the Middle- 
ton men resumed their marching order; the 
music struck up gaily; and the column move 
forward. About three thousand Rochdale 
a soon joined them. A oa of hun- 
red young married women preceded the column, 
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and as many girls danced to the music or 
sang snatches of songs. Some children also 
went with them, and several hundred stragglers 
walked by their side. The column increased in 
number at every hamlet it passed through. 

At Newtown, the partner of a firm for which 
Bamford had lately worked came up, took bim 
by the hand, and said, kindly though earnestly, 
that he hoped no harm was iutended by all those 
people that were coming in; Bamford replied 
that he would pledge his life for their perfect 
peaceableness. 

“Look at them,” said Bamford. ‘Do they 
look like persons wishing to outrage the law ? 
They are heads of decent working families. 
No, no, my dear sir and respected master, if 
any wrong or violence takes place, it will be 
committed by men of a different stamp from 
these.” 

The master replied he was glad to hear it, 
and was happy he had seen Bamford; and, in 
reply to Bamford’s inquiry, he said he “ did 
not believe they would be interrupted at the 
meeting.” 

“Then,” said Bamford, “all will be well,” 
and shook hands with his master and left him. 
As they entered Manchester, Bamford heard 
that Dr. Healey, a quack doctor, had led the 
Lees and Saddieworth union, following a coal- 
black flag, inscribed, in ghastly white Fi 

* Equal Representation or Death ;” and above 
this, “ Love” — with a heart and two hands 
joined. 

Even at that thoughtful moment, Bamford 
confesses he could not help smiling at the 
notion of his little friend heading a funeral 
procession of his own patients. The Middleton 
men reached St. Peter’s Field about half-past 
eleven. 

The Jacobite emblems were eminently unwise. 
The Tories of Manchester were already quite 
enoughastounded atthe form and precision of the 
marching, and at the great number of the visi- 
tors. A contemporary writer says, with almost 
ludicrous horror: “ Half an hour ago I met in 
Oldham-street an immense mass of men, march- 
ing in common time, five abreast, with two 
white flags, and a very respectable band of 
music, consisting of not less than thirty per- 
formers. 1 counted these files until about two 
thousand men had passed, when the crowd be- 
came so great that [ could no longer pursue 
my reckoning, but I conceive that the whole 
party drawn up and marching in order could 
not be less than four or five thousand, Very 
shortly afterwards a party of about eight thou- 
sand passed the Exchange. These also were in 
military array, preceded by flags, red and black, 
with the cap of Jacobinism. ‘The former of the 
two parties came from Bury, the latter from 
Royton. Similar parties came in from Stock- 
_ and the other towns in the neighbourhood. 

have just been at the 2 appointed for the 
meeting; about fifteen thousand persons are 
already there, men and women.” 

St. Peter’s Field, then a large open space of 
two or three acres, is now nearly in the centre 





of that great metropolis of industry, Manchester. 
The Free-Trade Hall stands on its site, and 
a theatre, a museum, and numerous palatial 
warehouses skirt the ground. In the centre of 
the space on this unlucky August day stood 
two carts with a sort of stage formed upon 
them. Around the carts were planted five 
banners, two red, two white, an one black. 
Upon one side of the latter was a hand holding 
the scales of justice, with the inscription, “ Tax- 
ation without Representation is Unjust and 
Tyrannical.” On the other side was at the top 
“Love ;” beneath, ‘ Unite and be Free,” “Equal 
Representation or Death.” On some of the 
other flags were, “No Corn Laws,” “ Let’s 
Die like Men, and not be Sold like Slaves.” 

That heavy sullen oppression of dread sus- 

ense and alarm that precedes a thunderstorm 

nung over Manchester. The shop-windows in 
olubaken Market-street, and the body 
of the town, were closed, and from an early 
hour in the forenoon all business was sus- 
pended—not from a dread of the harmless re- 
formers, but from fear of some violence being 
used against them. In the principal streets an 
immense number of country people were strolling 
about. The more setived parts of the town 
were silent as death. The scene, says an eye- 
witness, excite’ :u impression at once melan- 
choly and awfui. The wildest rumours were 
current. lt was said that Hunt was to be ar- 
rested on the hustings, and it was known that 
the Manchester and Salford yeomanry cavalry, 
one hundred and forty in number y the all 
master manufacturers), were concealed in 
Messrs. Pickford’s yard. Capital had grown 
cruel in its angry alarm. About two hundred 
special constables had been sworn in. The 

heshire yeomaury, nearly four hundred strong, 
and the 1st Dragoon Guards, were near the city. 
The magistrates could also rely promptly on six 
troops of the 15th Hussars, nearly the whole of 
the 3lst and 88th Foot, and two companies of 
Horse Artillery. They could not help being 
afraid, property is always timid; but, with such 
an overwhelming force, they need scarcely 
have been cruel, for there were soldiers 
enough to have swept the streets and to have 
sacked the city. We all know what a single 
file of grenadiers can do against even an armed 
and infuriated rabble. Witness those terrible 
Lord George Gordon riots; witness the Bristol 
riots. Remember the French in Madrid; re- 
member even that savage outbreak of the Reds, 
when Cavaignac mowed. them down in heaps. 
What riot has there been in England since 
Jack Cade struck London Stone with his drip- 
ping sword, that twenty dragoons could not 
1ave trampled down, right or wrong? 

The special constables and the local yeomanry 
the magistrates held in their own leash. The 
soldiers were under the command of Colonel 
Guy L’Estrange, of the 31st Re iment, who was 
senior officer in the absence of Sir John Byng 
(afterwards Earl of Strafford), the general of 
the district, who was then at Pontefract, and to 
whom no intimation of the intended movements 
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had been sent. Early on the forenoon of the 


16th, half the constables, whose presence was by 
no means necessary except to irritate the people 
and move the more desperate to some overt 
act, were posted close to the hustings, in the 
centre of St. Peter’s Field; the rest in a line of 
communication with a private house on the south 
side of the irregular square space, to which the 
mischievous magistrates had repaired about 
eleven o’clock from the Star Inn, where they 
had at first assembled. This house was about 
three hundred yards from the hustings. A 
committee of fevered county magistrates had 
been constantly sitting since the Saturday morn- 
ing taking depositions, listening to petitions and 
remonstrances against the meeting, and trying 
to settle what to do in the imaginary crisis, 
which existed only in their own fears. It was 
at last decided, after much flurried talking, not 
to attempt to prevent the meeting, but to arrest 
Hunt and the other leaders publicly and igno- 
miniously when the speaking had commenced. 
The troops were to wait till it was seen how the 


. meeting went on, and what might arise. In the 


mean time, two squadrons (three hundred and 
forty men) of the 15th Hussars having been 
marched into the town from the barracks in the 
suburbs about ten o’clock, were dismounted in 
a wide street a quarter of a mile to the north of 
St. Peter’s Field. The Cheshire yeomany were 
formed to the left of the same street. e rest 
of the hussars were with the artillery between 
the cavalry barracks and the town. The 
Manchester yeomanry, quite ready for work, 
ey stationed in a street to the east of the 
eld. 

The infantry were also in readiness. An eye- 
witness, writing from Manchester before the 
meeting, said : 

“In short, here is military force enough to 
crush ten such mobs.” If large armies are un- 
manageable, how still more helpless is a vast 
unarmed crowd ! 

A little before one, an unknown man began to 
address the (nearly) eighty thousand peaceable 
artisans and country people now assembled in 
the field. The faces turned expectantly towards 
the hustings and the banners. The man spoke 
calmly enough. He said: “ If we are mad, as 
our enemies call us, it is the most pleasant loss 
of senses I ever experienced, and 1 hope it will 
never be extinct but with death. At this im- 
portant crisis it behoves every free-born English- 
man to abstain from violence. We only desire 
our fair and just rights; let us demand them 
with steadiness and perseverance, and victory 
will be the certain result.” 

A few minutes to one o’clock a rolling shout 
proclaimed the arrival of the great demagogue, 
and eighty thousand voices shouted welcome to 
the vain and empty man they delighted to 
honour. There he was, a handsome broad- 
shouldered man, with the restless face. He 
wore, as usual, his theatrical country squire 
dress, blue coat and brass buttons, top- 
boots, and impudent white hat, then the badge 
of the radical party. He was preceded by a 
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noisy band of music and by flags, while above 
the crowd rose a board, inscribed “ Order.” It 
was said that Wooler, the dreaded and hideous 
editor of the Black Dwarf paper, was with him ; 
this was not true. There sat in the car- 
riage his allies, Johnson, Moorhouse, Seaton, 
and Swift. Hunt stood up in the barouche, 
eyeing the enormous multitude with astonish- 
ment and satisfaction. On the box sat an 
Amazon named Mary Waterworth, bearing the 
standard of the Stockport Female Reformers, 
and waving a white handkerchief. She had just 
been lifted into the carriage, probably out of 
compassion, as it passed through the crowd. 

Hunt’s band struck up Rule Britannia and 
God save the King; the people generally 
took their hats off. As soon as the orator 
mounted the hustings the music ceased. It was 
proposed that Mr. Hunt should take the chair; 
the motion was seconded and carried by accla- 
mation. The orator, removing his white hat, 
advanced to the front of the hustings and ad- 
dressed the great hushed multitude. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “I crave your in- 
dulgence while I proceed to state the nature 
and object of this meeting, and [ particularly 
request that no gentleman will call silence, as it 
produces more disorder than any other circum- 
stance, and perhaps will give our enemies the 
opportunity of causing a further encroachment 
on our rights and liberties. Gentlemen, for the 
honour you have done me in electing me chair- 
man on this important occasion I return you 
my sincere and heartfelt thanks. I am happy 
to see such an immense concourse of people 
assembled, and I fearfully regret that I shall not 
be able to make myself heard by all of you, but 
those who are able to hear me will, I hope, do 
so peaceably and quietly. It is useless to 
attempt to relate the proceedings that have oc- 
curred in your town during the last ten days, or 
to state te you the cause of the meeting on 
Monday being postponed; you are all ac- 
quainted with it. Those wise magistrates, who 
were the cause of preventing the meeting on 
Monday last, fancied they had achieved a 
= victory; but their pusillanimous con- 

uct since, and the presence of such an im- 
mense and respectable assembly as now stands 
before me, prove the contrary. A placard 
which nobody could understand had been posted 
up all over the town, signed by Zom Long and 
Jack Short, and some such contemptible beings. 
If any one is riotous, put him down, and keep 
him down.” He was about to proceed, when the 
appearance of cavalry in the distance stopped 
him for the moment. 

In the mean time, Nodin, the chief constable, 
had informed Mr. Hulton, the chairman of the 
bench of magistrates, that he could not execute 
the warrant for the arrest of Hunt and his col- 
leagues without military aid. Mr. Hulton im- 
stantly wrote to ‘the éommander of the Man- 
chester yeomanry, and to Colonel L’Estrange, 
to bring up the regular troops to the house 
where the magistrates were. 

















The yeomanry came first, being nearest. Their 
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blue and white uniforms were almost instantly 
seen as the troopers galloped down Mosely- 
street and Peter-street, and ranged themselves, 
sword in hand, in front of the “Cottage,” a 
well-known building on the south side of Peter’s 
Field, near where the magistrates were at the 
windows. Hunt, seeing the yeomen, to save 
the people breaking on that side nearest the 
horses, cried out that it was only some trick to 
frighten the meeting, and called to the people 
round the hustings to stand firm, and give three 
cheers of good will. The yeomanry remained 
under the wall about five minutes, during which 
time, it is said, the Riot Act was read. They 
then waved their swords and dashed at once into 
the crowd. They were soon brought to a stand : 
the crowd was dense, and now held firm. The 
yeom ranks were broken, the troopers 
separated, got wedged in the mob, powerless 
alike to retire or advance. There was no great 
harm in this dilemma ; there they could have 
remained till the meeting was over, and as the 
crowd dispersed have arrested the speakers. 
No overt act had been committed; no yeoman 
was pulled from his horse, struck, or pelted. 

At this moment—so immediately that the 
closest. observers describe it as simultaneously 
—two squadrons of hussars cantered up round 
the west side of the field. They had only 
been a quarter of a mile off. Mr. Hulton sees 
the Manchester yeomanry, his own friends, as 
he thinks, in danger. Colonel L’Estrange asks 
him what he is to do. The magistrate, in an 
agony of frenzied, but quite irrational alarm, 
cries : 

“ Good God, sir, do you not see how they are 
attacking the yeomanry? Disperse the crowd.” 

Fatal and foolish werds! The officer is a 
mere agent of the civil power ; it is not for him 
to reflect or decide. The men look along the 
line waiting for his cry. He shouts, “ For- 
ward !” the trumpet sounds, and the three hun- 
dred and seventy men dash down on the eighty 
thousand close-packed and harmless people. Mr. 
Hulton (imbecile !) leaves the window, “ because 
he would rather not see any advance of the 
military.” We all remember the fool in the 
Proverbs, who flung about firebrands and called 
it sport. The charge swept the people down 
in heaps. Yeomen and constables were trampled 
back by their too zealous friends; men, women, 
and children were piled in struggling masses, 
An eye-witness says : 

“The troops instantly dashed off at full gallop 
amongst the people, actually hacking their way 
up to the hustings. A cordon of special con- 
stables was drawn from the house occupied by 
the magistrates towards the stage, and fared as ill 
from the attacks of the soldiers as the pane at 
ap A comparatively undisciplined body, led 
on by officers who had never had any experience 
in military affairs, and probably all under the 
influence both of personal fear and considerable 
political feelings of hostility, could not be ex- 
pected to act either with coolness or discrimi- 
nation; and, accordingly, men, women, and 
children, constables and reformers, were ail 








equally exposed to their attacks ; numbers were 
trampled down, and numbers were cut down. 
When they arrived at the hustings, sixteen 
banners anda cap of liberty were torn or cut 
from the hands of those who held them, and 
Hunt, Johnston, and Seaton, with several other 
persons, including three or four women, were 
taken into custody. Hunt was hurried along 
by the constables to the house where the magis- 
trates were sitting, crying out ‘ Murder!’ as he 
was every instant struck by the bludgeons of 
numbers of constables who surrounded him. 
An attempt was made to knock his hat off, but 
unsuccessfully ; and just as he was going up the 
a a person struck him on the head with both 
sts.” 

But the dreadful seene of slaughter and un- 
called-for cruelty had eye-witnesses of a far 
more observant and thoughtful description than 
the one whose letter we have just quoted. Bam- 
ford, a man honest and true to the core, watehed 
it all with a beating heart and with burning 
eyes. 

When he first saw the troops launched at the 
unoffending people, he called out to those near 
him—he, perhaps, searcely knew why—“ They 
are riding upon us; stand fast.” The ery rang 
through the ranks of the Middleton men. 
“Stand fast!” The cavalry got confused. 
“They evidently,” he says, “ could not, with all 
the weight of man horse, penetrate that 
compact mass of human beings ; and their sabres 
were plied to hew a way through naked held- 
hands and defenceless heads ; and then choppe 
limbs and wound-gaping skulls were seen ; and 
groans and cries were mingled with the din of 
that horrid confusion. ‘Ah! ah! ‘For shame! 
for shame !’ was shouted. Then ‘ Break! break ! 
They are killing them in front, and they cannot 
get away;’ and there was a general cry of 
‘ Break! break!’ Fora moment the crowd held 
back as in a pause; then was a rush, heavy and 
resistless as a headlong sea, and a sound like 
low thunder, with screams, prayers, and impre- 
cations from the crowd, moiled and ~~ 
doomed, who could not escape... . . In ten 
minutes from the commencement of the havoc, 
the field was an open and almost deserted space. 
The sun looked down through a sultry and 
motionless air..... The hustings remained, 
with a few broken and hewed flag-staves erect, 
and a torn and gashed banner or two dropping ; 
whilst over the whole field were strewed caps, 
bonnets, hats, shawls, and shoes, and other parts 
of male and female dress, trampled, torn, and 
bloody. .... Several mounds of human beings 
still remained where they had fallen, crushed 
down and smothered. Some of these still groan- 
ing, others with staring eyes, were gasping for 
breath ; and others would never breathe more. 
All was silent save those low sounds, and the 
occasional snorting and pawing of steeds. 
Persons might sometimes be noticed peeping 
from attics and over the tall ridgings of houses, 
but they quickly withdrew, as if fearful of being 
observed, or unable to sustain the full gaze of a 
scene so hideous and abhorrent.” 
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Another eye-witness says: “The shrieks of 
women and the groans of men were to be heard 
at some distance. Every person who attended 
out of curiosity immediately fled. The crush 
was so great in one part of the field that it 
knocked down some outbuildings at the end of a 
row of houses, on which there were at least 
twenty or thirty persons, with an immense 
crash. As I was carried along by the crowd, 
I saw several almost buried in the ruins. 
Others, in their anxiety to escape, had fallen 
down, and had been trampled on by the popu- 
lace.” ‘The frightened people, helpless as scared 
sheep, were pursued at full gallop by the sabrers 
through all the avenues leading to St. Peter’s 
Field; and even the distant parts of the town 
rang with the echoes of the boots of the pur- 
suers’ horses. It wasa cruel and brutal carnage. 

That night the infirmary was crowded with 
wounded and dying persons, gashed, trampled, 
crushed, and bruised, their limbs fractured by 
sabre blows or by the feet of the hussar horses. 
Five or six were dead; thirty dangerously 
wounded ; forty much injured. A special con- 
stable, Mr. Ashworth, landlord of the Bull’s 
Head, was killed; one of the Manchester 

eomen was beaten off his horse by a brickbat, 
and had his skull fractured. No soldier appears 
to have been even bruised, and only this one 
pe who, some said, was really injured by a 
all from his horse. About thirty of the unfor- 
tunate wounded persons had been slashed with 
sabres on the heads, hands, and shoulders. 


That night, even though roused by this 
cruelty, the Manchester people broke out into 


no considerable riot. At half-past four the mob 
again assembled at St. Peter’s Church, and was 
soon dispersed. They then gathered at New 
Cross, a place inhabited by the lower Irish, 
and broke open a shop. ‘The military fired, 
killed one man, and dangerously wounded 
several others. The soldiers paraded the 
streets all that night. All the roads leading 
from that town to Middleton, Leigh, Royton, 
presented a distressing spectacle of men, wo- 
men, and children, all hurrying homeward in 
the greatest. disorder, some with their clothes 
torn, others lamed by the wounds they had re- 
ceived in the affray. On Tuesday morning 
several hundreds of persons were seen within 
fourteen miles of Manchester still lying in the 
fields by the roadside, overcome with fatigue, or 
unable, from the injuries they had received, to 
reach their homes. 

Hunt and his friends were brought up 
before the magistrates on the Friday follow- 
ing, but were remanded till that day week, by 
which time Bamford, Moorhouse, and others 
were arrested. They were then again brought 
up, and informed that government had, for 
the present, abandoned the charge of high 
treason, and that they would be only detained 
till they should find bail to be tried for the 
misdemeanour of having conspired to alter the 
law by force and threats. 

The Tories tried very hard to appear still 
alarmed. 





The grand jury of the county of 


Lancaster threw out all the bills against in- 
dividual Manchester yeomen for cutting and 
maiming. An inquest sat at Oldham for nine 
days on one of the sufferers, but the proceedings 
at last grew confused and irregular, and were 
quashed by the Court of King’s Bench. The 
more violent Tories even affected great satisfac- 
tion at “the decisive and effective measures to 
preserve public tranquillity” taken by the Man- 
chester magistrates. These were Lord Sid- 
mouth’s own words in his letters to the lord- 
lieutenants of Lancashire and Cheshire. The 
attorney- and solicitor- general thought the 
conduct completely justified. Lord Eldon was 
blandly delighted. He pronounced the meet- 
ing an overt act of treason, as “numbers 
constituted force, force terror, and terror ille- 
—, He pressed very hard to arraign Hunt 
or high treason, but was overruled. The orator 
was eventually sent to Ilchester jail for two 
years and a half. Sympathisers with the suf- 
ferers were sharply rebuked. The Regent him- 
self majestically reproved the common council 
of London for their address to him upon the 
subject. Westminster, Norwich, York, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and Nottingham, undaunted by this 
awful reproof, sent in addresses, however, con- 
demning the magistrates and the weak but co- 
ercive government. For attending a meeting at 
York of twenty thousand persons, and signing a 
requisition to the high sheriff, Earl Fitzwilliam 
was deprived of the office of lord-lieutenant of 
the West Riding. Sir Francis Burdett, for fer- 
vently protesting, was proceeded against for 
libel. The Duke of Hamilton, lord-lieutenant 
of the county of Lanark, nevertheless sent fifty 
pounds for the relief of the Manchester sufferers. 
Many of the Tories loudly insisted that the 
magistrates had acted rightly, and talked of “ the 
necessary ardour” of the troops. Lord Re- 
desdale even stupidly contended that all reform 
meetings were overt acts of treasonable conspi- 
racy. Lord Eldon cried aloud for more 
stringent acts of parliament, as there was “ no- 
thing to be done now” but to let the meetings 
take place, and reading the Riot Act if there was 
a riot at any of them. That warm-hearted and 
wise father (or rather stepfather) of his people, 
the Regent, was also charmed with the Manches- 
ter magistrates. He expressed his ‘ approbation 
and high commendation of the conduct of the 
magistrates and civil authorities at Manchester, 
as well as the officers and troops, both regular 
and yeomanry cavalry, whose firmness and effec- 
tual support of the civil power preserved the 
peace of the town on that most critical occasion.” 
Calmly, it must be allowed that the magis- 
trates had done nothing illegal. But the wicked 
folly was to send forty yeomen to break 
through from fifty to eighty thousand people; 
the cruelty was, before even a stone was 
thrown, to proclaim the meeting a riot, and 
to launch soldiers on a helpless mob, packe 
together too close to be dangerous, even if it 
had shown the slightest wish to be so. The 
ground could have been occupied beforehand, 
the meeting prevented by turning back the 
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country levies before they entered the town. 
The arrests should have been made before or 
after the meeting. The arrests once made, the 
meeting could no longer have been mischievous. 
Rage at their own blunders, mingled with 


charge that ended in the death of at least 
six people, the wounding of some eighty 
others, and innumerable secret casualties that 
never came to light. The overt act was clearly 


pretence for the cruelty shown. 
That same year the tyrannical Six Acts were 
assed by that timid but oppressive statesman, 


facturing classes grew more determined and re- 
vengeful. 
days’ riot at Paisley and Glasgow; in Novem- 
ber there were rumours of a general rising ; 


racy was organised. ‘ 
In bitter parody of the name of Wellington’s 


the inoffensive Manchester workmen was chris- 
tened by the name of Peterloo. 





THE URCHIN OF THE SEA. 


Tue storm died out, and the day was dying ; 

I stood on a wet and weedy beach, 

And watch’d the angry clouds still flying, 

And heard the wheeling sea-birds screech. 
Something white, in a cloud of spray, 

Was tossing on the watery way ; 

I knew not what; I was stunn’d with the roar 
Of the waters that rise and part and mingle, 
Wrathfully tearing the whirring shingle 

With a heavy boom on the shore. 


A thin-faced urchin stood beside me 

(1 had not noticed him before) ; 

With a hideous leer and a squint he eyed me, 

Pointing imp-like from the sho-e. 

Sharp black eyes in a sheet-white face 
Gleam’d as he pointed towards the place, 

And his hard shrill laughter pierced the roar 
Of the waters that rise and part and mingle, 
Wrathfully grinding the whirring shingle 

With a hollow boom on the shore. 


“ Oh, have you seen, 
Weuld you like to see, 
Have you ever been, 
Would you like to be, 
Where the waves leap high 
As the bulging sky, 
And tumble and crowd, 
With a roaring loud, 
And laugh and push, and quarrel and splash, 
With a headlong run and a giddy dash 
To worry a wreck ?” 


The leering ill-shaped imp of the sea 
Pierced one eye so deep in mine, 
And held his face so near to me, 
That he drew me over the foaming brine, 
On a chill, chill wind, in a dim strange light 
That gleam’d like neither day nor night— 
Over the brine, in a smoke of spray, 
To thereef where the waves their rage were wreaking 
Pelting and storming the dead ship—shrieking 
Like white wolves after their prey. 





fear, led the magistrates to give orders for a 


wanting, and that alone would have been a 

ord Sidmouth. That very autumn, the manu- 
In September there were three 
and early the next year the Cato-street conspi- 


great victory, the scene of that cruel sabring of 


Round the hull I saw them leap, 
Quarrel and laugh, and bubble and shout 
“T was the first the deck to sweep !” 
“ IT storm’d the port! Ran in and out 
Of the wooden thing, 
With the canvas wing, 
That could neither swim, nor ride, nor fly !” 
“ And I leapt over it !” 
“ So did 1!” 


One, clear’d with a bound a dripping beam, 
That held to the hull by a creaking chain, 
And mimick’d the mother’s drowning scream, 
While all the sea-imps laugh’d again. 
One to the other, the tale they told, 
As they shriek’d and chatter'd, and groan’d, and 
hiss’d, 
Of the bodies that sank in the frothing cold, 
Of the souls that rose shuddering up in the mist. 


And when, with a crash of beam and rafter, 
She sunk in a suddenly yawning well, 
Oh, then a louder and fiercer laughter 
Echoless on the waters fell! 
And when again I stood alone, 
And the laughter changed to a distant moan. 
Still, on the beach of weeds and shingle, 
The urchin’s accents seemed to mingle 
In a faint and far-off tone. 


* Oh, have you seen, 
Would you like to see, 
Have you ever been, 
Would you like to be, 
Where the waves leap high 
As the bulging sky; 
Hi! hi! hi! hi! 
And tumble and crowd, 
With a roaring loud ; 
And laugh and push, and quarrel and splash, 
With a headlong run, and a giddy dasb, 
To worry a wreck ?” 


And e’en when a golden light is lying 
On asoften’d, chasten’d, sorrowful sea; 
And e’en when there’s nought but a gentle sighing 
And a dreamy sweet monotony ; 
The faint tones o’er the waves still reach 
Where’er I stand, on the shining beach, 
From the Urchin of the Sea. Still more 
When the angry waters part and mingle, 
Wrathfully rolling the whirring shingle 
With a hollow boom on the shore. 








THE WORKING MAN. 


Mucmhas beensaidand writtenof lateabout the 
working man, his habits, wants, vices, virtues; he 
has been extolled as a hero, and decried as a 


demon—credited with qualities which make the 
Spartan virtues themselves look tame, and de- 
bited with sins which would qualify him for 
Pandemonium without delay ; he has been made 
use of by political writers us a bugbear to 
terrify the timid against further concessions to 
a creature who will destroy the institutions of 
the country, and ride roughshod over religion, 
morality, and decency, when once he gets the 
chance and an extension of the suffrage, and 
he has been set up as the future dominant 
power of the realm, whose initiation into the 
art of goveming it is as well to begin now and 
by easy stages, before his inheritance lapses 
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to him unprepared. .Of course these various 
views are taken from the outside only, pen- 
and-ink sketches by hands ignorant of the real 
nature of the class they assume to describe, con- 
sequently more or less exaggerated, faulty, and 
partial; but we have here, in a book lately 
ublished,* a monograph of the working classes 
y one of themselves, which speaks with clear 
utterance, neither exaggerating nor ontenneine. 
This is the only satisfactory way in whic 
to write of him—from the inside of his 
own world, not from the outside— showing 
him as he is with all his short-comings as well 
as his good qualities, neither as-a modernised 
Sir Galahad in fustian and a slop incapable of 
a foul action: nor as a drunkard and a scoun- 
drel incapable of a noble one; not bristling 
with melodramatic virtues making every-day 
life impossible, nor hideous with melodramatic 
vices making conscience and humanity a mere 
dream of the imagination. Indeed, if he were 
the melodramatic hero which certain publica- 
tions, more fanciful than accurate, set him forth 
to be, he would be chaffed out of workshop ex- 
istence altogether; and would find what others 
have found before now, that society resents 
nothing so much as this kind of living over its 
head, and that every one who wishes to stand 
well with his world must be one with it, and 
not be always attempting to put it in the wrong 
by showing how much more in the right he is 
himself. Confessed enmity is less offensive than 
priggish superiority ; and so the British work- 
man would find to his cost if he attempted to he 
what some of his friends and flatterers say he is. 
Now, as to the distinctive virtues of 
working men—on the authority we quote—the 
representative virtues of the class. The 
have fortitude in trial, kindness to | 
other, industry, honesty, intelligence ; but they 
are coarse and ignorant, and with neither 
the just judgment nor the cultivation of 
refinement. They can read, and they do read, 
and sometimes they read to good purpose ; but 
the great mass of them read the least elevating 
literature of the day for recreation, while their 
politics are drawn from the sensational leaders 
of their own special organs, often inflamma- 
tory, unjust, and one-sided. The calm rea- 
soning of impartial judges annoys them far 
more than it convinces. ‘They know very little 
of history, geography, natural history, or general 
literature; and a working man who can write a 
moderately good letter or a properly worded 
address is a rarity, and is regarded as “a 
scholard” by his mates. He is chosen as 
the spokesman and penman of the community 
in general, when they have anything special to 
say or to write; but, as the journeyman engineer 
very justly remarks, so great account would 
not be made of a working man who could 
write with ordinary propriety, were education 
as general among = as it is assumed to be, 
he great cause of this class-ignorance, says 





Some Habits and Customs of the Working 
Classes. By a Journeyman Engineer. Tinsley 
Brothers. 





our author, is the system of schooling. The 
boys go too early to work, and after too hasty 
and tight a system of cramming. They are 
held to be scholars in all respects if they can 
read and write, work the great horse-shoe and 
nails sum, repeat whole chapters of the Bible 
off book, give the history of English sovereigns 
from the time of the Conquest to the accession of 

ueen Victoria, mention the names and dates of 
the biggest of our national battles, the names 
of the highest mountain and the longest river, 
tell the distance of the sun from the earth, and 
—- have even a little smattering of Latin or 
‘rench. This is the sum of what they bring 
away with them from school; but after they 
have been at work for a few years, they forget 
all these -dry bones of heauitions and seldom 
substitute anything more useful. Very often, 
too, that hard cramming system has been thrust 
upon them with such a heavy hand, that they 
become disgusted with books, even with works 
of fiction, sensational or otherwise. ‘The picture 
of Laurestina, carried off by the wicked baron, 
with her back hair down, and in the loveliest of 
ball-dresses, does not rouse a desire in them to 
learn the final catastrophe of that thrilling ro- 
mance. For Laurestina is reading—a pill coated 
in sugar, if you like, but a pill all the same; 
and experience has made them wary. It was 
different when they were young, and while the 
thirst for stories of adventure and love was 
strong upon them. Had they been given their 
run, then, of Laurestinas, more or less according 
to nature, they would have perhaps learnt to 
love an art which now they abhor; and even 
penny literature is better than none at all, and 
sensational romances are less objectionable than 
gin-drinking and its consequences. 

One result of this unsatisfactory kind of edu- 
cation is to leave the working man ignorant, 
and therefore a prey to flatterers,and unconscious 
of his best friends, He believes all the rubbish 
that may be talked about.a bloated aristocraey 
living on the sweat and blood of the people, 
and so forth: as if the present were feudal times, 
where was no right but might, and where 
the poor had no justice and the rich no re- 
straint; and he believes all the frothy decla- 
mations of professed agitators who get their bread 
out of stump-oratory, and not by honest work ; 
but he dislikes the men who tell him unpalatable 
truths, and mistrusts such friends as publish- 
ers—for one example—who risk large sums 
of money in publishing good class books at low- 
class_prices,,chiefl m4 mainly for his benefit. 
Truth-tellers and friends of this class do not 
stand anywhere, in his estimation, near the 
facile orator of the stump; but perhaps 4 
sounder education, and the habit of weighing 
words and deeds against each other, might give 
a power of better judgment on such matters; 
and the working man, if once thoroughly well 
educated, would be able to separate corn from 
chaff, and to separate flattery from froth. The 
want of that ability is one of the greatest mis 
fortunes of his condition. 

Our friend, the journeyman engineer, has 4 
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word to say on the much-vexed question of 
amions and trade societies. All things have 
their dark side. Even a virtue may be so run 
into excess as to be a vice; and a good thing 
may be overstrained until it becomes bad. That 
working men should frame positive laws for 
their own protection, in place of trusting 
to the traditions of professional etiquette, is 
surely not a deadly sin. A barrister or a phy- 
sician would not be countenanced by his 
brethren if working for a payment below the 
scale of those charges which it was not below 
the dignity of the Legislature once to settle ; and 
is not the ridicule which is cast on the penny-a- 
liner owing to the meanness of his pay, rather 
than to the badness of his work ? It is a true in- 
stinct which makes moral value and money-worth 
to a certain extent interchangeable terms; for 
the world is always willing to pay well for good 
work, unless when the overstocking of the labour 
market brings down the value of individual 
merit by making it universal ; andtherefore aman 
or body of men which stands out for first-class 
payment stands out for the recognition of first- 
class work. This is one of the moral aspects in 
which trade-unions and societies may be con- 
sidered, and the proverb of the bundle of sticks 
supplies: another. But all the trade societies 
are not political ; some are simply provident and 
helpful ; and of these the best and most success- 
ful seems to be “The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, Machinists, Millwrights, Smiths, and 
Pattern-makers.” This is emphatically a benefit 
and provident society, which gives ten shillings 
a week for fourteen weeks, and seven shillings 
a week for thirty weeks, and six shillings a 
week ad infinitum, to its members when out of 
employ by misadventure—not a 
In cases of sickness, it gives ten shillings week 

for twenty-six weeks, and five shillings a wee 

for ever, if the member be utterly disabled. A 
member who, by accident, blindness, partial loss 
of sight, apoplexy, epilepsy, or paralysis, is un- 
able to follow his special branch of the united 
trades, may receive, if he will, one hundred 
pounds in the lump instead of so much per 
week. Men who have been members for eighteen 
years, and who are fifty years of age and up- 
wards, and who are not in regular employment, 
may have, if they will, a retiring allowance of 
seven shillings weekly for life. Twelve pounds is 
the sum allowed for the funeral expenses of a 
member; but if a man’s wife or child die, he 
may draw five pounds for that interment, 
leaving seven pounds for his own. The entrance 
fee is from fifteen shillings to three pounds ten 
shillings, according to age at the time of enter- 
_ the subscription is oneshilling per week. 
In 1865 the society numbered 80,978 members, 


and they had 295 branches, of which 230 were 
in England and Wales, 31 in Scotland, 11 in 
Treland, 8 in the United States, 6 in Australia, 
5 in Canada, 2 in New Zealand, 1 in France, 
and 1 in Malta. Their income was seventy- 
seven thousand three hundred and seventy-three 
pounds odd, their a forty-nine thou- 


sand one handred and seventy-two pounds odd, 





and the total balance in hand at the end of 
December, 1865, was one hundred and fifteen 
thousand three hundred and fifty-seven pounds 
odd, exclusive of arrears. 1862, the year of the 
cotton famine, pressed hardly on them, and called 
forth an expenditure averaging two pounds 
twelve shillings and Svopenee half penny per 
member; since 1853 the largest call per mem- 
ber in any one year had been one pound thirteen 
shillings and tenpence-halfpenny per member, 
and some years it had not reached half that 
sum. Yet at the end of 1865 they had, as 
we have seen, sixty-seven thousand six hundred 
and fifteen pounds odd in hand. Among their 
items of expenditure were “loans to other 
trades, two hundred and forty pounds ;” and 
“gifts to other trades, one hundred and fifty- 
four pounds eleven shillings.” 

This is a trade society to which not the most 
bitter anti-unionist can take exception; but, 
according to the showing of the journeyman 
engineer, those societies which conduct and 
provide for “ strikes” and their consequences, are 
praiseworthy in their working, and as beneficial 
to employers as to employed. “No man,” he 
says, “is admitted into a trade-union unless 
known to possess good abilities as a workman, 
of steady habits and good moral character ;” so 
that by employing a member of a trade society 
an employer secures a workman possessing 
those qualifications. And again, “ any member 
of a trade-union who is discharged from his 
employment for misconduct is debarred from 
the benefits of the society till he again finds 
employment, so that the members of a trade- 
union have an additional inducement to con- 
duct themselves properly while at work.” As 
no member is admitted to the society unless he 
is a properly qualified workman, so must none 
so lower the general standard as to work for 
less than the average amount of wages paid to 
members of the same branch of trade in the 
district in which he is employed. Not for less 
than the average of wages paid elsewhere, but 
only in the district. Amd this rule, says our 
author, favours the masters as much as the men. 
Suppose there is a “ slap” of dull trade in Lon- 
don, and that, in consequence, a number of 
London workmen, usually the pick of the trade, 
are on the funds of the society. The secretary 
of the London branch club hears from the secre- 
tary of a country branch club that workmen are 
wanted in the provincial district of which he 
is trade guardian. The London secretary tells 
somie of those who are out of employ to go to 
the district and apply for work; and if it be 
offered them, they must either take it, or forfeit 
the out-of-work pay of the society, though the 
district wages may be ten shillings a week 
lower than the London wages. And as no 
man in his senses refuses, the result is that 
country masters often get first-rate workmen at 
third-rate wages, to the relief of the society and 
the better morality of the workman. 

For trade outrages, like that exceptional 
notorious matter of Sheffield, of course not a 
word in extenuation can be said; but “ strikes” 
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are, as things stand, at times a necessary 
evil; though our author goes dead against 
them: saying, “the evil that is greater than 
a strike must be great indeed, so great that 
the probability of it arising in the present 
age of competition is very small; and the 
frequency with which strikes occur is, in my 
opinion, in a great measure attributable to the 
fact that the general run of working men do not 
fully comprehend the nature and magnitude of 
the evils involved in a strike, and lacking the 
check that would arise from a thorough under- 
standing of these evils, they adopt a strike as a 
first instead of a last resource.” 

If strikes be bad and a wicked waste of good 
money, so also is all the carousing and mum- 
mery of certain benefit societies, which can do 
nothing without drink, banners, processions, 
and a general display of rag-bag tomfoolery. 
Why worthy citizens and respectable artisans, 
well-conducted fathers of families, and young 
men with the ordinary amount of sensitiveness 
to ridicule, should consent to make perambu- 
lating mummers of themselves, because they 
have agreed to give each other such and such 
a sum of money weekly, under such and such 
circumstances, is one of those profound 
mysteries of human polity quite impossible of 
solution. But it does seem a bitter waste of 
money, generally not too plentiful, to spend 
what might be so useful to the suffering, in 
simple folly and absurdity. It is to be sup- 
posed that scarves, and banners, and pewter 
medals, and queer triangular bits of cloth called 
aprons, and tarnished tags, and rusty ribbons, 
answer to some deep histrionic instinct in the 
human mind; for we find the love of them 
everywhere—the absurdity lessening just in pro- 
portion to the original cost of material, and 
the extent to which the tags and ribbons are 
employed. 

One of the most amusing of all the chapters 
is that headed “On the Inner Life of Work- 
shops.” ‘To the outside public, and the unini- 
tiated in general, it naturally appears that men 
go into a workshop to work, and that “ work, 


and work alone, is the beginning and end of 


workshop life.” “ But any working man who 
entered a workshop with such an idea in his 
head, and with no other qualification than being 
able to use his tools, would soon find himself in 
very evil case. For him the shop would be 
‘made hot,’ so hot, that, as a rule, he would 
have to leave it, and might thank his planets if 
he was fortunate enough to escape personal 
violence. This, however, is only a hypothetical 
case ; and sucha monster as a working man who 
considered work, even during his working hours, 
to be his being’s end and aim is, happily for him- 
self, rarely to be met with in the flesh.” The 
first thing that an apprentice is taught, before 
even he is told the names of the tools, is to 
“keep nix.” Now “keeping nix” is keeping a 


bright look-out for overseers, managers, or fore- 
men, so as to be able to warn in time the men 
who are skulking, reading, smoking, or “ doing 
corporation work”—that is, their own work 








instead of the master’s. The boy who can keep 
“nix” well, is a treasure to the men, and will be 
made a favourite among them, and taught his 
trade with care and zeal; but the dull, slow, or 
malicious boy, who lets his mates be “ dropped 
on,” is cuffed and sworn at far more than uo is 
taught his trade, and, indeed, is considered very 
nearly incapable of being taught his trade at 
all. Besides keeping “nix,” the apprentice has to. 
learn how to smuggle drink into the shop un- 
detected, as well as to perform many of the 
ordinary services of the Eton fag; in return 
for which he is taught “the cunningest trade 
wrinkles of which the men are the masters,” 
and so finds his account in his cleverness. 

Of course, the usual practical jokes are played 
off on a new comer, and he is sent to the most 
ill-tempered man of the shop to ask for the 
loan of a half-round square, and is told to call him 
by some peculiarly offensive nickname ; then the 
elbow of his hammer-hand is jerked, and that 
knocks a piece of skin off his chisel-hand; and 
when he complains, they say, “ It couldn’t have 
hurt him, as it wasn’t on him a minute;” 
and various other circumstances of rough 
humour and horse-play come in as part of 
the learning belonging to the years of ap- 
prenticeship. But boys wear down their sharp 
angles in time, and learn all the workshop 
ways, and they do not get worse treated than 
the fags at public schools, or the middies 
on board a man-of-war. It enters into the 
nature and obligation of boyhood to be 
knocked about. In the present case, if 
any man knock boys about too much, and 
steps over the line laid down between the 
admissible and the brutal, he is “ small-ganged” 
for his pains, and so learns better manners and 
more moderation. To be small-ganged is to 
be set upon by all the boys of the shop in a 
close phalanx ; and how strong soever the man 
may be, and how ever well able to master a few 
of his tormentors, all together they are are too 
many for him, and Gulliver has to yield to 
Lilliput. Sometimes, though rarely, a man 
revenges himself when out of his time on some 
one who had been particularly obnoxious to him 
as an apprentice. Such vows of retaliation are 
often made and seldom kept; but once the 
journeyman engineer saw a young man, so soon 
as the clock struck twelve on the day on which 
his indentures expired, throw down bis tools 
and immediately “pitch into” a workman who 
had habitually ill used him in the first three 
years of his apprenticeship. ‘That was a maa 
with a purpose and a fixed idea invaluable to 
a novelist. 

There are certain times and circumstances 
in a man’s life when he has to “ pay his foot- 
ing” in the workshop—the footing being a 
sum of money to be spent in drink for the 
community. Each new comer into a workshop 
pays his footing on entering; a boy, on com- 
mencing his apprenticeship, and a young man, 
on ceasing to be an apprentice, pay footing; so 
does a man on his marriage; formerly a man 
had to pay his footing for very slight occasions, 
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such as obtaining a small promotion in the shop, 
beginning or finishing a piece-work job, or 
having a child born to him; but the occasions 
now are merely those before mentioned. The 
footing varies from five shillings to a sovereign ; 
and if sometimes paid liberally and proudly—as 
when a young man ceases to be a boy and be- 
comes a journeyman, or when he has received 
an ovation and “ ringing in” from his mates on 
his marriage—it is sometimes paid ruefully and 
at a sacrifice; a sacrifice which nothing short 
of that tremendous power, public opinion, would 
enforce. 

Another trait of the inner life of the work- 
shop is the chaffering that goes on about tobacco, 
and how, by his dealings in tobacco, and his 
readiness to give, or his spiritlessness in begging, 
a man’s moral calibre can be gauged. “ Most 
working men are smokers,” says the journey- 
man engineer, “and some of them very constant 
smokers, an ordinary allowance of tobacco for 
many of them being an ounce a day ; some of 
them use considerably more than that, and, 
while all smoke more or less, and the rules 
of the shop prohibit smoking during working 
hours, it is scarcely a matter for surprise that 
working men should find out or make curious 
holes and corners to which they repair to have a 
smoke unseen. And so, though a boy may 
regret this state of things, as it necessitates his 
being put to keep “ nix,” and being thrashed if 
he should allow the surreptitious smokers to be 
discovered, he will hardly consider it strange. 
But when he sees men going about day after 
day begging tobacco of their shopmates, and 
sees a man offering one of his fellow-workmen 
his tobacco-box to help himself from, giving 
another a bit which he takes from the box him- 
self, and evidently weighs by eye and hand, and 
absolutely denying having any tobacco in his 
possession to a third, he may fairly be excused 
for wondering what it all means; but it is only 
in time and by close observation that be can 
thoroughly understand the mysteries of tobacco 
eadging, or profit by the lessons they teach.” 
One man, a Jesuit in nature if not in creed, 
used to keep two tobacco-boxes, one called “ the 
world,” thelother “providence.” When asked for 
a pipe of tobacco, he would answer, “ I have not 
a Cit in the world;” then calmly go off to one 
of the secret smoking-places, and light his pipe 
with a serene conscience. If taxed with false- 
hood, or asked how he had got his tobacco, 
“T put my trust in Providence,” he would 
answer; and the prevarication was as good to 
him as truth. 

The working man looks forward to the golden 
system of eightas his millennium—“eight hours’ 
work, eight hours’ play, eight hours’ sleep, and 
eight shillings pay,” pending which the Satur- 
day half-holiday, the long Sunday morning lie- 
in, and the worship of Saint Monday to follow, 
make up a little instalment, for which he is 
bound to be grateful. The Saturday half-holi- 
day, the long “ lie-in” on Sunday morning, and 
the rest or the pleasures to fill up the remainder 
of the day, may be all very well ; but the worship 





of Saint Monday is a mistake, and the sooner the 
habit is broken through, the better for all con- 
cerned. 

Of the amusements of the working classes ; 
of their liking for “deep” plays—that is, for 
tragedy — and of their wonderful ignorance 
of the very alphabet of theatrical knowledge, 
our author has much to say. When the “city 
of Venice” is quietly set down as a “ theatrical 
cove,” and when one more learned than the rest 
of his companion gods, after a thoughtful pause, 
hesitatingly confesses that he has heard some- 
thing ofa “theatrical bloke named Shakespeare,” 
and believes he wrote Jack Sheppard, but 
doesn’t know whether he lived in the time of 
Alfred the Great or George the Fourth,* the 
play-going portion of the working men cannot 

e accepted as very reliable authorities on play- 
going merits. Still the gods are a theatrical 
institution and a somewhat formidable power, 
and it is as well to consult their taste, and to 
cater for it, by giving them “deep” plays of a 
pure kind, and, if sensational, yet also elevating. 

But the time is rapidly passing when it will 
be necessary to “give” the working man any- 
thing, and when on the contrary his demand 
will create the supply. Every year sees an in- 
crease in his value and social influence, and 
every year removes him further from the need 
of aeons and brings him nearer to the level 
of his patronisers. He has his own future, and 
a large share of the political future of the em- 
pire, in his hands; but he, like every one else, 
must go with the times, and rise to the average 
height of intelligence and education if he would 
be a stable or a progressive institution. Else 
his power will be merely brute strength, like 
that of blind Polyphemus or of sightless Sam- 
son, good for destruction but not for creation— 
a power at war with the higher authorities, 
through whom the world goes forward. One 
great good for both the working man and for 
the classes above him consists in the filtering of 
gentle blood continually going on through the 
workshop. Gentlemen of education and of re- 
finement roll up their shirt-sleeves and labour 
at steel and iron as practical engineers, among 
the blackest and roughest of their kind ; gentle- 
men stick candles in their caps, and dive 


down ladders into mines, working very nearly 


as hard as the-grimy gnomes they superintend ; 
a few gentlemen—of a scampish sort generally 
—find themselves in the ranks among the pri- 
vates ; but this does not count as either help or 
illustration. However, setting this last aside, 
there is a constant, if very minute, stream of 
high-class education and intelligence mingling 
itself with the more turbid flow of the work- 
ing world; and, with the modern theory of 
the dignity of labour, will come in time 
the practice resulting in the improvement 
of the labourer and the general elevation of 
the working class, when it shows itself strong 





* The Conductor of this Journal takes the liberty 
of strongly doubting these two statements, sup- 
posing them intended to have a wide application. 
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enough for the rise. Meanwhile, the working 
man remains a study—in some respects, too, a 
problem—in great part a difficulty—in much a 
contradiction—but, on the whole,a national hope 
and a national pride, and the future of a very fine 
and noble power. Yet he has to do a little 
hard work before he becomes that power; 
and the hardest of all will be the coming to 
a knowledge of his own deficiencies, the ability 
to distinguish friends from flatterers, the deter- 
mination to give himself a better and sounder 
education than he has at present, and the cast- 
ing from him, as a childish toy, the silly conceit 
which sometimes makes him an easy dupe, and 
indisposed to hear the truth, or to profit by it if 
ened. - 





ARCHERS AND TREES, 

WE have already informed our readers that a 
really toxopholite aristocracy was instituted in 
England, under the sanction of monarchs, with 
the full consent of princes and people.* It is 
now regarded in a more sober spirit; but there 
are nations in whom the ancient enthusiasm still 
prevails. Among the Chinese, archery has even 
a sacred and symbolic value. 

It still keeps its place on the list of military 
exercises, to the study of which an aspirant for 
a commission is required to apply himself, if he 
wish to succeed in his object. The attitudes 
are regarded as of principal importance. An 
observer describes the movements of a Chinese 
teacher while engaged with his pupil. He was 
very particular to place the student in what 
seemed to the spectator a most ungainly posi- 
tion ; nor was the pedantic martinet satisfied with 
the result till, after frequent manipulations of his 

upil’s legs and arms, he succeeded in getting 
1im into exact conformity with rule. in this 
cramped attitude the pupil was compelled to 
hold the bow for a certain length of time, 
in order to make the pose familiar to him; 
and then another set of operations was com- 
menced with reference to an attitude further 
on in the exercises. This complex detail was 
gone through with the utmost gravity, as if 
some religious ceremony was proceeding, in 
which deliberate motion and great solennity 
were indispensable requisites. After this, the 
students are taught the art of shooting, and are 
subjected to trials of skill. In every Chinese 
corps of one thousand men, one-fifth are archers, 
with regular officers. During actual warfare 
they go to the field armed with the bows and 
arrows which they wear only for show, nor are 
ever expected to use. 

The Indian archer has a manner of his own, 
as dissimilar as can be to any European 
method. He stands with his feet wide apart, 
places one arm of the weapon over the front 
of his left leg, and passes the handle behind 
the thigh of the right; then he forces the 





*See Beaux AND BELLEs, 
volume. 


p- 345 of the present 





upper horn forwards with the right hand, and 
slips the noose of the string into its place with 
the left. 

The yew-tree furnished the material of which 
the bow of our ancestors was formed, and is a 
frequent ornament in country churchyards, 
Many have thought that they planted the tree 
there for the express purpose of supplying bow- 
wood for the public service. This, however, is a 
mistake; lime, fir, chesnut, and oak are also 

resent in our churchyards ; and the yew may 
™ seen flourishing in other spots—in Wales, 
wherever a starting-place can be found for it, 
in any cranny or cleft in the mountainous or 
rocky soil. This presence of the yew, there- 
fore, in some country churchyards, is merely 
accidental, and not due to any set purpose. 

Of other trees, however, this cannot be 
said: some were introduced for a certain end. 
The mulberry-tree, for instance, was intro- 
duced into England, early in his reign, by 
James the First, who spent nine hundred and 
thirty-five pounds in planting them near his 
palace, and by royal edict, about the year 1605, 
offered packets of mulberry-seeds to all who 
would sow them, for the purpose of encouraging 
the cultivation of silkworms for the promotion of 
silk manufacture inthis country. The royal pa- 
tronage rendered the tree so popular, that there 
is scarcely an old garden or gentleman’s seat, 
which had existed in the seventeenth century, in 
which a mulberry-tree is not to be found. In 
1609, Sieur de la Foret, who had in France a nur- 
sery of five hundred thousand plants, travelled 
over the midland and eastern counties of Eng- 
land, for the sale of mulberry-trees, and distri- 
buted not less than one hundred thousand 
trees. 

In the eighteenth century, what was called 
The Mulberry Garden was opened near London, 
in the neighbourhood of Spafields, and became 
a very popular place of entertainment. An old 
engraving gives a very good representation of 
the spot and of “the swells” by whom it was 
frequented. A party of fashionably dressed 
fops are shown playing a game of ninepins 
under the spreading foliage of a huge mulberry- 
tree, the trunk of which, as appears from 
another picture, preserved in the Guildhall 
library, was protected by a wooden fence. 
Under the shade of this noble tree seats were 
arranged for such as desired a lounge in view of 
the skittle alley, which was immediately before it. 
Bands of music, illuminations, and fireworks, 
varied the amusements. A grand saloon was 
provided for the musical entertainment in 
winter, as also a long commodious room for the 
general company. ‘The music which the pro- 
prietor encouraged was strictly national, it 
being his expressed opinion that “ the manly 
vigour of our own native music is more suitable 
to the ear and heart of a Briton than the 
effeminate softness of the Italian,” adding, that 
“no foreign performer would be engaged at 
his establishment.” 

Trees and forests are as natural to the archer 
as trout streams and willow banks to the angler, 
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whom Charles Lamb describes as sitting by “ the 
old New River,” like “ Hope, day after day, 
speculating on traditionary gudgeons,” — 
of the aforesaid hope, that he thought she ha 
“taken the fisheries, and that he now knew why 
our forefathers were denominated East and West 
Angles.” 

One great advantage of these out-door sports 
is, that they bring us face to face with nature. 
Angling was called by Izaak Walton “ the 
contemplative man’s recreation.” The same, 
notwithstanding the activity of the sport, may 
be said of archery, only in the act of contem- 
plation we have company. While aiming at 
the target, and in the pauses between, we 
have leisure to look at the country round about. 
We may, moreover, indulge in pleasant gossip 
—such as we have sought to give example of 
in these and other desultory papers. 





A STORY WITH TWO ENDS. 


Miss Fiutrers at home ? 

Miss Flutters was at home, John said, in the 
drawing-room. Mr. Flutters had left word he 
should be home soon, but had not yet returned 
from his club. 

That didn’t matter; Miss Flutters would do 
as well as her papa. John looked doubtful. He 
had old-fashioned notions, and approved of cha- 
perones, and the street door was held partly 
open. What was to be done ? 

Between the hall and the drawing-room there 


was a great gulf fixed; the resolute old hanger- 


on resembled adamant. I represented that to 
an engaged man etiquette slightly unbends ; but 
this John could not be brought to see, and the 
return of Mr. Flutters would probably have 
found me still hovering on his door-mat, had I 
not unexpectedly found an advocate. 

Slowly across the darkened hall came a little 
figure in a white pinafore, with bright curls 
falling round a sober little face, and grave as- 
tonished eyes, wondering at the unwonted 
sounds that were breaking the stillness of the 
twilight hour. 

“Conny,” I said, with new hope, born of the 
little figure before me, “ mayn’t 1 come in ?” 

“ John, what zs this ?”’ said my small defender. 
“Why don’t you let Mr. Stevens come in? 
Open the door directly.” 

“Beg pardon, Miss Conny,” said the old 
man, giving way before authority, “but Mr. 
Stevens wants to see your papa, and your papa 
isn’t in.” , 

At this unanswerable argument, Conny looked 
puzzled. ‘ Why don’t you go away, then?” she 
said, frowning a little; for my behaviour seemed 
to her unreasonable, and Conny had begun to 
read “ Mill’s Logic,” and was no countenancer 
of folly. 

Music was heard from the drawing-room—that 
drawing-room from which I was excluded—and 
I became desperate. ‘The minutes were slipping 
by; precious minutes when spent in the draw- 
ing-room; and she who might have saved me 





had gone over to the opposition, and sided with 
the butler. “ Come,"2 said, speaking sensibly, 
as an appeal to her understanding, and looking 
wretched as an appeal to her heart: “I don’¢ 
want to see your papa until he comes in, but 
I’m tired and cold; mayn’t I come in and rest, 
and warm myself a little at your drawing-room 
fire ?” 

“There’s a fire in the dining-room,” said 
Conny, shrewdly guessing now that John was 
protecting the drawing-room, and not feeling 
quite sure herself as to the proprieties; “ won’t 
that do?” 

“ Well, no, Conny,” I said, “‘ I don’t think it 
will, it’s so cold and draughty; it made me 
dreadfully ill last time. I couldn’t bend my 
back for a week.” 

Conny’s pity began to show itself in her eyes ; 
she looked at John for instruction, ready to give 
in, if her ally were so inclined, but that worthy 
was quite unmoved. 

“It’s all nonsense, Miss Conny,” he said, with 
agrim smile; “ the dining-room ain’t draughty 
a bit. Mr. Stevens can go in there if he likes ; 
there’s a beautiful fire, and I’ll let him know 
when your papa comes in.” 

In fine, John was not to be done—could by 
no means be got over; so I accepted the com- 
promise, and walked dismally in, followed by 
Conny, who evidently considering herself in the 
light of my jailer, proceeded to lay herself out to 
a considerable amount for my benefit. She shut 
the door firmly, poked the fire into a bright 
blaze, satisfied herself that the atmosphere was 
that of a bakehouse, and sat down on the heartlh- 
rug at my feet, prepared for conversation. 

ut 1 wouldn’t speak, and soon the pain in 
my back caused sundry groans dismal enough 
to awake pity in Conny’s so!t little heart. 

“ What is it ?” she said, after she had borne 
it as long as she could in silence. “ Your back ? 
Isn’t the fire warm enough ?” 

Warm enough! I should think it was. 
Conny must have been a salamander to have 
mentioned the subject without a blush. 

“ Tt isn’t the fire, Conny,” I groaned, “it’s 
the draught ; never mind, you can’t help it. I 
must bear it as well as I can till your papa 
comes in.” 

**T can’t understand,” Conny said, with some 
impatience at this limit of her knowledge ; “ the 
door’s fast closed ;” and she shook it as proof. 

“It’s the chinks, Conny,” I groaned, in an 
agony; “ oh, this is very bad!” 

Conny took a resolution. Propriety was one 
thing, but illness, sudden death, was another. 

“Come up-stairs,” she said, with a little sigh 
and a long-drawn breath ; and up-stairs I limped 
with some difficulty. 

“Madeleine,” said Conny, with a little quiver 
in her voice : “ Mr. Stevens has got a stiff back, 
through sitting in draughts.” 

“Very well, Conny dear,” said her sister; 
“T’ll take care of Mr. Stevens; you run and play 
with your dolls, or read Mill’s Logie, if you pre- 
fer it. Would you believe,” she said, turning 


to me, “that that child reads logic at her age ? 
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Of course she can’t understand ten words of it, 
hut papa will have it. She’s to do as she likes. 
I think it’s a mistake myself, it makes her so 
quiet and solemn, always poring over books she 
can’t understand. Not like a child.” 

But I couldn’t speak against Conny, whose 
warm little heart was even now working under 
her pinafore for imaginary woes, so I took a 
safe refuge in silence. 

“Can I do anythii.g ?” asked Conny, reluc- 
tant to go, feeling as if in some inexplicable 
way she was the sole supporter of life in my 
frame, that with her absence I should droop and 
fall; ‘‘ shall I run and fetch some sal volatile, or 
some steel wine ?” 

Conny’s sister took sal volatile; but Conn 
herself took steel wine, and believed in its effi- 
cacy. 

“No, no, Conny,” said her sister, with a 
fuller faith in her own powers of healing as com- 
pared with steel wine, “ Mr. Stevens is all right 
now ; he will do very well till papa comes in.” 

“T’ll come and tell you the very moment he 
does,” declared Conny at the door; and having 
administered this consolation, she departed, 
hopping on one foot solemnly down-stairs. 
Conny was disposed of. Mr. Flutters was from 
home. Delicious and rare combination of cireum- 
stances, for I hada bone to pick with Made- 
leine. A bone that could by no possibility have 
been picked before Conny, whose well-balanced 
mind thought lightly of sentiment, regarded all 
love-making as beneath her notice, and brought 
Mill to bear upon every occasion. 

This was the bone : 

Madeleine, the queen of coquettes, engaged 
to me, was yet, | feared, encouraging another 
man of the name of Prior: a man from our 
club, well dressed, good-looking, if not intellec- 
tual-looking, of gentlemanly manners, but in- 
ordinately conceited, and a confirmed flirt. 
There was a pleasant character to have about 
ahouse! A house, too, where the father was 
easily pleased, easily satisfied, fond of society, 
and ready to have any number of gentlemanly 
fools about him; where the lady of the house 
was a mere girl, attractive, charming, fascinating, 
intensely lovable, but a coquette; where the 
youngest daughter alone absorbed the sense. 

“* Madeleine,” I said, gracefully blurting at 
once into the subject the moment we were left 
alone: “I find you have got to know Prior 
during my absence from town.” 

No jealousy, I flattered myself, in my tone; 
no discontent that it should be so. 

Yes,” said Madeleine, taking up a pinafore 
of Conny’s, and settling down to work like a 
staid little woman to whom coquetry was un- 
known. 

* You won’t think me a bore, Madeleine, or 
that I wish in any way to interfere with your 
choice of friends, but—don’¢ you find Prior an 
insufferable coxcomb ?” 

“No,” said Madeleine, intensely interested 
in the formation of button-holes: “I don’t 
know that I do. Is not he generally liked, 
then? Papa thiuks him so very agreeable.” 





“Since you ask me, Madeleine,” I said; 
“and, mind, it is a thing I should never have 
mentioned of my own accord ; I may tell you 
that, so far from being generally liked, to know 
that he was intimate at a house would be quite 
enough to prevent many men from visiting at it.” 

“Fancy!” said Madeleine, holding up the 
pinafore to be admired. 

“T among them,” I went on. 

“No?” said Madeleine, quite unmoved by 
the assertion. 

It was becoming evident that my challenge 
would not be accepted, and that Madeleine 
declined to show fight. 

So, as after war the next best thing is 
peace: “ Perhaps he does not come here often, 
after all,” I said; “I should think, indeed, you 
would not allow yourself to be bored by him 
frequently.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Madeleine; “I 
think I am very often bored, one way and 
another ; it doesn’t so much matter by whom, 
you know.” 

Whereby it will be seen, not only that Ma- 
deleine’s views were liberal in the extreme, 
but that she understood to a nicety the art of 
evading delicate questions, and driving her 
lovers to desperation. 

Jack Stevens was the most easy-going fellow 
in existence, but it was possible to drive him too 
far. Miss Flutters was relying too much on his 
sweetness of temper. He had now reached 
his limit. The lion within his British breast 
was beginning to require attention. 

I put a direct question to her, and waited for 
an answer. 

“ Madeleine,” I said, “how often has Mr. 
Prior been here during my absence ?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” said Madeleine, slip- 
ping at once into feminine resources and ac- 
cusing her memory. ‘‘Conny may recollect, 
perhaps; but it doesn’t matter, does it ?” 

Another feminine resource. Madeleine aban- 
doned her pedestal of indifference when she 
saw I was really angry, and descended to 
coaxing. 

“What can it matter? You’re not going to 
pretend you’re jealous of Mr. Prior, Jack ?” 

The “ Jack” did it. I was her devoted slave, 
not in the least jealous, and full of wonder at 
my Own suspicions. 

“Well, now,” said Madeleine, when the pina- 
fore had been duly admired, and small pieces 
of my heart had been sewn on to it in a Greek 
pattern with braid, and we had both approved 
of the effect : “I will be candid with you; you 
shall never say I don’t tell you everything. 
Mr. Prior das been here a good deal.” 

Madeleine’s candour always gave me palpita- 
tions of the heart; 1 never knew what was 
coming next. However, I gulped down this first 
edition, with the conviction that it would dis- 
agree with me when I came to digest it, happily 
smiling. 

“You won’t make me jealous ow, Made- 
leine,” I said, kissing her; and the pinafore 
fell from her lap. 
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“Clumsy !”” said Madeleine, pouting. “You 
won’t Jef me work. Poor Con! I’m ashamed 


of you, Jack. You don’t behave half as well as 
Mr. Prior ; he never does such things.” 

That is to say, reduced to English, Mr. Prior 
was not in the habit of kissing Miss Flutters. 

I should never have imagined he was, myself ; 
but Madeleine was so terribly suggestive that I 
began to feel uneasy, and the lion within me 
gave a roar. 

“Madeleine, if I imagined such a thing 
possible, I should at once resign all claim over 

ou, without even waiting to speak to Mr. 
lutters on the subject, or wish good-bye to 
your sister.” : 

“That’s just what I say,” said Madeleine, 
quietly ; “so you needn’t flare up so, or I shall 
not be able to be as candid as I wish. Mr. 
Prior has not only been here a good many times 
already, but he is coming to dinner :” here Ma- 
deleine coughed a little: “to-night. It’s very 
unfortunate for me, as well as for you, for of 
course I don’t want Aim here the very first 
night of your return; but he asked himself, 
and papa couldn’t very well refuse him then, 
could he? though I frowned at him to make 
him say ‘ No’ till I thought my forehead would 
never come straight again; and Conny was 
speechless from surprise.” 

“Tt is unfortunate,” I said, in as gruff a 
voice as I could manage, with the little jewelled 
hands pressing me so closely, and the blue eyes 
glancing—I suppose by accident—at the en- 
gagement-ring. 

“ Yes, isn’t it ?” said Madeleine, eagerly ; and 
then added, trying to take me by storm, and 
trusting too much to the softening circum- 
stances: “ That’s not the worst, either. Mr. 
Prior makes love to me, and I can’t tell what 
to do to make him leave off. He will do it, 
no matter what I do. He will to-night. You’ll 

To be told, after a few weeks’ absence, that 
the girl to whom I was engaged was being made 
love to by the man I most disliked in the whole 
world ; and that he would do it! 

“ Now, you’re not angry with me ?” said Ma- 
deleine, passing over Mr. Prior’s offence, and 
taking care of number one in a ladylike way, 
“because it’s not been my fault.” 

“ No, I’m not angry with you, Madeleine,” 
I said, “ but of course there must be a stop put 
to it. Leave hinto me. He’ll not make love 
to you to-night, I fancy.” 

This was said with a sneer so very effective, 
that Madeleine was beginning to look frightened, 
when the dcor opened a very little way, and 
Conny looked in. 

*Papa’s not come,” she said, “ but the 
nursery tea is. Come, Madeleine. Perhaps 
Mr. Stevens will come too,” she added, 
politely, suddenly seeing me in the light of an 
obstacle to the nursery tea, which it was neces- 
sary to remove before she could obtain her 
sister. “Tea will do him good. It’s so re- 
freshing, nurse says.” 

“T should like nothing better, Conny dear, 





























and I can carry you up-stairs on my back, if 
you like.” 

Conny’s eyes sparkled at this proposal, and 
her cheeks grew bright. 

“ That would be nice,” she said, and prepared 
to mount; then stopped suddenly short. “ Your 
back,” she said; “ it’ll hurt your back.” 

I assured her it would not, and carried her 
up, when the queen of the nursery dismounted, 
placed her horse (myself) in a low chair by the 
fire, and her sister in another, and proceeded 
to distribute bread-and-butter, and tea in mugs. 

“You can’t have the prettiest mug of all, 
I’m sorry to say,” Conny informed me, when 
she had satisfied herself 1 could want nothing 
more : ‘ because I broke it last week. I’m not 
generally clumsy, you know, but I did do that, 
and it had roses on it, and green leaves.” 

I expressed my conviction that it must have 
been very attractive, professing myself at the 
same time full of admiration of the mug I was 
using, and Conny’s sense of hospitality was 
satisfied 

“Could you tell me a story?” she inquired, 
sidling down from her high chair, when all the 
bread-and-butter was eaten up, and her sister 
had refused to cut her any more; “or don’t 
you feel well enough ?” 

 T’ll tell you what, Con,” said her sister, de- 
cisively, “ you’ll get no story till you’re dressed 
for dessert. Go and have your hair brushed, 
your hands washed, and your frock changed, 
and then you may come and sit with Mr. Stevens 
while I dress for dinner.” 

So Conny ran off, and I was left with Made- 
leine, with the warm glow of the nursery fire 
throwing red lights on her brown hair, and 
brightening her sweet face into new beauty. 
At such a moment, who could have believed she 
was a coquette, before whose witchery young 
and old fell alike, fondly believing the while 
they had “made an impression”? Long I sat 
thus, drinking in long draughts of happiness, 
building castles of colossal height, to be 
inhabited by one enchantress whose wickedness 
took the form of beauty, whereby she entangled 
the hearts of men, wooing them to love her by 
her gentleness, driving them to madness by the 
laugh in her eyes. But this beautiful witch 
had said that she loved me, had promised to 
come and live in my fine castles, at inhabit my 
high towers, and from henceforth the sole 
responsibility of controlling her rested with me 
and my restraining hand. And I was no ways 
afraid. Love is a strong subduer ; now, sitting 
beside me, her hands clasped in mine, and her 
blue eyes watching my castles fade and die out 
in the fire, Prior was as far from her thoughts 
as from those of little Conny, who, in white 
frock and coloured ribbons, had returned from 
ablutions, as fresh and as bright as a daisy, and 
was now standing beside me, watching our 
quiet happiness with some impatience and a 
little scorn. 

“ Poor Con,” said Madeleine, rousing a little, 
and blushing under the child’s scrutiny ; “ how 
stupid we all are, arn’t we? I should soon have 
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gone to sleep if you had not come in. I think 
it must be the tea; that and the fire com- 
bined. How are you going to amuse Mr. 
Stevens wliile I’m dressing for dinner ?” 

**T shall show him things,” said Conny,, 
promptly. And Madeleine left me to amuse- 
ment. 

“ Now for the story,” I said, drawing Conny, 
two puzzles, and a toy pump, up to a place on 
my knee, and stroking her curls. “ What’s it to 
be about? I can tell you a story about any- 
thing you like,” I declared rashly ; and Conny 
instantly put me to open shame. 

“Then tell me,” she said, holding on by her 
pump, and settling herself into a position of 

erfect ease, with a delighted consciousness that 
it would be beyond my powers: “ tell me the 
story Madeleine tells me the nights you don’t 
come hiere.” 

I was completely taken aback. Some story 
of Madeleine’s? Madeleine, whose brilliant 
imagination could keep Conny quiet for an hour 
together? 

“ You would never guess, I see,” said Conny, 
“ what it is, and if you don’t guess, you can’t, 
of course, tell it. Shall I tell it to you instead ? 
I know it now as well as Madeleine, I think.” 

“You have heard it very often, then ?”* 

“Very often,” assented Conny ; “ every night 
when you don’t come here, Madeleine comes 
= - in that low -_* and takes = ~ her 

. She turns up her pretty grey silk, you 
ak for fear I should p oman mi I i en 
her petticoat, and she tells me the story.” 

* Always the same one ?” 

* Always the same,” said Conny, shaking her 
curls ; “ but I don’t get tired, it’s so pretty, and 
the end is different sometimes.” 

* The end is different, Conny ?” 

“ There are two ends!” said Conny, explain- 
ing ; “ one is very pretty indeed. Madeleine likes 
that one best. ? think she tells it oftenest, but 
sometimes she tells the other end, and then she 
is so quiet and grave, and once when I kissed 
her, her face was all wet.” 

* T’m afraid it will be too sad, Conny; I think 
I'll hear the other end first. Begin, please.” 

“ Well, don’t wriggle,” said Conny, evidently 
beginning from the usual starting-point, and the 
story was commenced. 

“Once upon a time,” said Conny, “ there was 
a young lady who had two lovers, one very good, 
and one very bad. They were both very fond 
of her, and very polite.” (Conny’s notion of 
love-making was politeness carried to its ex- 
treme limit.) ‘“ And she liked them both, one in 
her heart, and one in her manner.” 

Here Conny gave a little gasp. “Do you 
like it ?” she asked. 

“ Excessively,” I assured her; “ but I don’t 
understand, Conny, ‘and one in her manner.’ 
That was rather odd, wasn’t it ?” 

* T thought so,” said Conny, doubtfully, “ but 
Madeleine said, ‘ No, it often happened.’ And I 
suppose she knows ?” 

“ Probably,” I agreed; and the story went on. 

“The good one, the one she liked in her heart, 





you know, had to go away for a long time, 
where he couldn’t see her at all. And while he 
was gone, the bad one came in, and brought her 
books—story-books, I suppose—and gave her a 
paint-box, and a dog with a collar, and went out 
for rides with her, and took her at night to hear 
music.—Very polite, wasn’t it?’ Conny looked 
up in my face, and didn’t understand the ex- 
pression she saw there. “You don’t like it,” 
she said; “I shall leave off.” 

“IT do like it, Conny; it’s my back makes me 
look so. Go on, dear. I want to hear the end. 
What did the young lady do? Take the things 
he brought her ? Enjoy the rides and the music ? 
Throw the absent one over ?” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Conny, in her 
most sensible manner. ‘ How cou/d she throw 
him over when he was away; and what should 
she throw him over? Very silly!” Having 
expressed her opinion, Conny went quickly on, 
that she might not be blamed for having given 
it. 

“Well! He talked, and talked (the bad 
one did), and said such nice things, that 
sometimes he didn’t seem bad at all, Madeleine 
said: though he always was really, you know. 
And she could not help liking him very much, 
and thinking it would be very pleasant to 
have all his beautiful things for her very own, 
and go and live with him in his fine large house. 
—Did I tell you he wanted her to go and live 
with him ?” asked Conny, breaking off. 

“The end, Conny; did she say she would ?” 

“ Why, no,” said Conny, at once sensibly, and 
with impatience: “that wouldn’t have been 
ending happily, would it, when the other one 
was good? He was the best fellow in the 
world, Madeleine said.” 

“Goodness is not always appreciated.” 

There was bitterness in my tone, and Conny 
lifted the pump in reproof. 

Pm Always,” she said, “ when things end hap- 
ily.’ 
, She had no intention of moralising, but ima- 
gined she was stating a fact. 

** Well, Conny ?” 

“Well, she thought all this, till sheremembered 
the other one, and how fond he was of her, and 
how polite he had always been, though he had 
not nearly such beautiful things as the bad one 
had, which, of course, prevented him from being 
as polite as could have been wished. When she 
remembered this, she told the bad one he might 
live in his fine house himself, and keep all his 
beautiful things” (here Conny got considerably 
excited; she spoke with flashing eyes, and hands 
that gesticulated, dealing me blows with her 
puzzles and pump), “ that she didn’t want them, 
and wouldn’t live with him, because she loved 
the good one better than she had ever, ever, 
ever, loved him. And so do J,” said Conny, 
winding up rather abruptly, and siding with 
virtue.—* Isn’t it pretty ?” 

The pull up was so very sudden that I was 
not prepared with an eulogium. 

“Don’t you like it?” asked Conny, dis- 
appointed at my silence. “It’s so pretty when 
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Madeleine tells it, and much longer. I think I 
spoilt it with my words.” 

“Like it? It’s perfectly charming. I was 
thinking it over, Con dear. I should so like to 
hear the other end now.” 

“ T always say, ‘If you're not tired,’ ” said 
Conny, suggesting. 

I repeated the formula, and was indulged 
directly. 

“The other end is pretty, but very sad. 
When the good one came back, he found that 
the beautiful young lady—Madeleine didn’t 
say she was beautiful, but I like to think that 
she was — had—gone—so—far—with—the— 
bad—one” (the words came very slowly here; 
Conny was evidently speaking from memory)— 
“that—there—was—no—drawing back.” 

“What happened then?” I asked; for the 
soft voice broke off suddenly. 

“T don’t know,” said Conny, looking 
frightened. “I’m afraid she forgot the good 
one, and went to live in the big house, among 
all the fine things, and that they didu’t make 
her happy, for Madeleine cries so—at least: she 
does sometimes—and sometimes she only kisses 
me, and sings till I go off to sleep in her arms 
such pretty sad songs !” 

There were no red flashes from the fire now ; 
the room was fast filling with shadows. 

“Tsn’t that sad?” whispered Conny, cling- 
ing to me a little, not liking the silence, and 
secretly afraid of the dark. 

“ Very sad.” 

** It doesn’t do to mind it, though,” she said, 
trying to combine consolation with sense, “ be- 
cause it’s only a story, and not really true, you 
know. I don’t suppose there ever was a beauti- 
ful young lady with one bad and one good ; and 

ou know there were two ends, and [ mean to 
Gelore the happy one. Won’t you ?” 

“ Dinner, Jack!” said a beautiful young lady 
in a grey silk dress; and I rose at the sound of 
her voice. 

The dinner was perfection ; all my favourite 
dishes had been thought of. Never had I seen 
Prior to such advantage. He monopolised 
Mr. Flutters, and rarely approached the silk 
dress. Madeleine and I had it all to ourselves. 
And charming as she always was, she was 
more than ever so on this evening; happy, I 
suppose, in the consciousness of her singular 
beauty, set off to so much advantage by the grey 
gown, the falling lace of which showed her white 
shoulders and pretty round arms uncovered. 

“Papa,” said Madeleine, when dinner was 
half over, taking a rose from a vase and fasten- 
ing it into her belt, and looking at it a moment ; 
“isn’t Splutters late ?” 

Splutters was the family only boy, so called 
by a facetious uncle. 

“Ts Master Tom in, John?” 

“Just in, sir,” said the butler, grinning a 
little; “but he’s all over green paint. He 
must have knocked up against something, I 
think. He’s gone up-stairs to change his things, 
I was to tell you, miss; and he’ll come in to 
dessert with Miss Constance.” 











“Dessert !” said Prior. “I know very little 
of Tom, if dessert will do for him.” And 
Madeleine piled up a plate with solids for 
Splutters. 

Presently the door of the room opened with 
a rush, and the hope of the house walked in, 
followed by the second Miss Flutters without 
her pinafore. 

Conny pushed a chair between me and her 
sister; Splutters planted himself beside me, and 
stared at Prior. “ Late again, Splutters,” said 
his father. “Take your elbows off the table, 
sir, and don’t stare.” 

* Cold!” observed Splutters, discontentedly, 
making digs at the solids with his fork. “ Cold 
greens and lukewarm pie! Who’s going to eat 
that, [ wonder ?” 

“T’m glad it is cold,” returned his father. 
“ Tf you can’t come in, in time for dinner, you 
don’t deserve to get any. No, Madeleine, he 
shan’t have it warmed ;” for Madeleine was 
looking piteous, and commencing an order to 
the butler. 

**Tvll not hurt him, Miss Flutters,” said 
Prior. “I’ve often gone without a dinner 
myself before this; it’ll do him no harm.” 

“Oh, won’t it?” burst out Splutters, de- 
lighted to have some one to pitch into. “ How 
do you know? Who are you, I should like to 
know, putting in your oar? You think yourself 
very grand, I dare say. Nobody else does.” 

“ If you’re going to be impertinent, Splutters, 
leave the room,” said Mr. Hiutters. 

“He’s so precious cheeky,” Splutters ex- 
plained, “ coming bothering here every day, and 
ordering me about! I’ve had about enough 
of him. What does he mean by it? Made- 
leine don’t want his books, nor him neither. 
Stevens is worth three of him.” 

“ Be quiet, Tom, this minute,” flashed Ma- 
deleine, turning as red as the rose in her belt. 

“'Tom’s a very naughty boy, isn’t he, pet ?” 
asked Mr. Flutters of his youngest little 
daughter, who had listened to this edifying 
scene with praiseworthy attention, and h 
brought her whole intellect to bear upon it. 

“ Very,” returned Conny. “I don’t like 
Mr. Prior myself, but Splutters shouldn’t talk 
so.” 

And Conny swept herself and her sister out 
of the room. 

All this was damping. We were so very dull, 
that Prior, who was easily bored, preferred the 
society of the ladies, and absconded to the 
drawing-room, whither I should certainly have 
followed him had not Mr. Flutters (who had 
as much tact as could have been expected 
from the father of such a boy as Tom) been so 
very anxious to know the exact sage to which 
stupidity could yee | me on the subject of 
“Reform,” that, without positive incivility, I 
found it impossible to leave him. When, 
however, it had been clearly proved what a 
fool I was, there seemed nothing further for 
which to remain, and I left my future father- 
in-law to discuss the affairs of the nation with 
his son. 
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The evening passed quietly enough, enlivened | overrun with them, you know. Ihave so many 


by snatches of song from Madeleine, who seemed 
too restless to go steadily through anything, 
but made the room sweet with beginnings and 
ends. ‘Tea was placed on the table, and | com- 
pletely swamped myself in that liquid, Ma- 
deleine holding the uncomfortable theory that 
the more domestic a man was, the more tea he 
would necessarily take into his system ; so Prior 
and I ran a race for reputation, and Prior won 
by a cup. 

“ Going my way ?” said that hero at length, 
admiring his hands in lavender kids, and then 
generously offering them all round. 

I assured him I was not; so, looking sur- 
prised, he took his departure. 

“ Mr. Stevens,” said Madeleine, in a low 
chair, quiet and grave: like the heroine of 
Conny’s story, when she had made up her 
mind, it would be very pleasant to have beau- 
tiful things for her very own: “I have made a 
mistake.” 

I thought the assertion so very likely to be 
correct, that I made no attempt at contradiction. 

“While you have been away,” said Made- 
leine, telling a story I had heard before, “ Mr. 
Prior made love to me, as I told you. I tried 
at first to prevent him, and, indeed, he knew I 
was engaged to you, but he went on all the 
oH He brought me all the last new novels, 
an ee 

“ And gave you a paint-box, and a dog with 
a collar, and took you at night to hear music ?” 

The words were Madeleine’s, and she recog- 
nised them at once for her own. 

“You know all!” she said. And there was 
silence between us. “Can you forgive me?” 
she said at length, nestling up to my arms, and 
laying her bright head down on my coat. “I’m 
so sorry, Jack! I can’t think what made me 
do so, for I knew all along he could never make 
me happy, for I love you——” 

“ Better than you could ever, ever, ever love 
him!” I said. “Conny told me so. Oh, Made- 
leine darling, this is much the prettier ending of 
the two!” 

Madeleine seemed to think so also. She 
smiled through her tears, and looked up at me 
from under her eyelashes. 

“T’m so sorry,” she said again. 

I instantly said I was sorry too (that being the 
correct thing to say under the circumstances). 

“Oh, my eye, what a game it is!” said 
Splutters, with his usual tact, bursting into the 
room at break-neck speed. “ There’s been such 
a jolly row! ‘Ihe governor’s been pitching 
into Frior about coming here, and Prior says 
he’s ‘left for ever!’ Ain’t it fun? It’s an 
awful sell, though,” said Splutters, suddenly, 
with a face that had lengthened consider- 
ably. ‘Prior was going to have given me 
silkworms.” 

“Talking of pets,” I said, carelessly, trying 
to attract Splutters info friendship, but scru- 
pulously elibvening Madeleine: “I am quite 

















dormice I don’t know what to do with them; 
and as to my guinea-pig——but him, of course, 
I must get rid of.” 

“Give it us,” said Tom, speaking in the 
lural, but by no means intending that Made- 
eine should share in the gift ; and Splutters and 

I were friends for ever. 

So happily the weeks went on to the eve of 
my wedding-day. It was getting dusk, and I 
was qe the fire in the dear old drawing- 
room, holding Madeleine’s little hand in mine, 
and gazing at the sweet face that was so soon 
to belong to my wife; when to-morrow’s little 
bridesmaid appeared at the door, in a white 
frock, and with long white mists floating back- 
ward from her pretty curls. 

“How very nice, Conny!” I said, for she 
stood quite still to receive compliments ; “ very 
pretty indeed, dear.” 

I rather wished she would go away, for I was 
enjoying a last téte-a-téte with Miss Flutters, 
and telling myself that to-morrow I should lose 
that young lady for ever, and how would that 
feel! But Conny had caught sight of her sister 
down on the hearth-rug, and sprang to her with 
a little ery of pain that made me feel a wicked 
brute, and completely upset poor Madeleine. 

“Hush, hush, darling,” she said ; “don’t ery 
so, Conny. I shall soon be back, and then 
you’re coming to stay with me, you know, and 
papa and Splutters and all.” 

ut Conny had lost all her sense. She gave 
herself a little shake, and the frock and the 
mists were much injured. 

“Conny,” I said, taking her from her sister’s 
arms: white as the veil that now hung limp 
around her, wet with her tears : no longer an 
emblem of to-morrow’s joy: “listen to me. 
You shall keep Madeleine. I’ll not take her 
from you.” 

“Oh, hush, Jack,” said Madeleine. ‘ Poor 
little Conny!” But Conny herself looked up. 

** Really ?” she asked; “ not a story ?” 

“You shall keep her,” I said, “if you say 
so.” 

After this there was a pause, during which I 
gave vent to some very affecting sighs. 

“What will you do?” asked Conny, at 
length, laying a caressing cheek against mine, 
and covering me up with her veil. 

“T? Oh, I shall go away, Conny; the beau- 
tiful young lady won’t come to me.” 

“Was that you ?” asked Conny, in great sur- 
rise ; “ were you the good one, and was Made- 
eine the beautiful young lady? Oh!” 

** How shall the story end, Conny ?” 

Conny looked up with a flash of her old 
quickness, but the dear head went down again 
on my shoulder. 

“Shall I firish it, Conny?” said her sister, 
softly and Conny’s grasp tightened round my 
neck, 

“Say ‘Yes,’” she whispered. So I said 
“Yes,” and Madeleine finished the story. 
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